








October 31, 1907 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
The Financial Panic in New York—Comments of President Roose. 
velt and Mr. Bryan—The Battleship Fleet—Secretary Taft in the 
Philippines—The Mohonk Conference—A Korean Comedy. 
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The Clearing House Committee . . ALEXANDER D. NOYES 
The Second Hague Conference . ... +. . HAYNE DAVIS 
The Woman of the Future. . . ... + +» %ELLEN KEY 
Aiter-Fulfillment (Poem). . .-. . . . EDITH M. THOMAS 
Grand Opera in the Making . .CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
Do Animals Reason. ... . « + + « « + « EP. POWELL 
The Carnegie Foundation for Teachers CHARLES F. THWING 
The Trust Companies and Banks of New York . . . 
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EDITORIALS: .. BOOK REVIEWS: 
Speculation with Bank Deposits Mam’ Linda 
A Five Million Dollar Fine Life in the Homeric Age 
The Episcopal Convention Sinclair as a Prophet 
What Shall We Do With Them The Limit of Wealth 
Why the Filipiaos Swear British Colonial Policy 
Chewers and Che wing : Microscopy 











MERCHANTS - 
NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK — 


| FOUNDED | 
| 1803 _ 


Capital, Surplus and Stockholders’ Liability, $5,600,000 
Total Resources, - . . - $28,000,000 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY DEPOSITARY 


DIRECTORS: 
- - Chairman of Board of Trustees, U. S. Trust Co. 
Oe tak esa - = Vice-President 
ee Fecuaily: of Smith, Hogg & Co. 
Oelrichs & Co., Agents North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
. Mackay & Co., Bankers 
President, 42 Wall Street 
Se Brown Bros, & Co. 
- President Gorham Mfg. Co. 
Harriman & Co., Bankers 
- Taylor-Wendell & Co. 
- Vice-President 


JOHN A. STEWART -_ - 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF 
CHAS. STEWART SMITH - 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB - 
DONALD MACKAY - 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY 
CHARLES D. DICKEY 
EDWARD HOLBROOK 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN 
WILLIAM A. TAYLOR 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN 


OFFICERS: 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY - - President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF > Vice-President 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE -_ =- - Cashier 
ALBERT S.COX - =- Asst. Cashier 
O. E. PAYNTER - Asst. Cashier 


FOR OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS this bank has done 
business at the same location and offers to its customers 
every facility consistent with sound banking. 


ACCOUNTS ARE INVITED 


208 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS HAVE BEEN PAID 
reer Sears 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


Henry Van Dyke’s New Book 
DAYS OFF 


Illustrated in Colors, $1.50 

Those who have read “Little Rivers” and “Fisherman’s Luck” 
will know what pleasure is in store for them in this new book by 
Henry Van Dyke. These “Days Off” are days in the open air 
spent in fishing, in hunting, in thinking pleasant thoughts and tell- 
ing them delightfully, with a number of the best short stories he 
has ever told. In charm, interest and atmosphere. “Days Off” 
stands alone among books of the year. 

THE -CONTENTS 

“Days Off’—‘A Holiday in a Vacation’—“His Other Engage- 
ment”—“Little Red Tom”—“*A Day Among the Quantocks”—“No- 
tions about Novels’—“Between the Lupin and the Laurel”—“The 
Perils of a Looker-On”—“Silverhorns’—“Remarks on Gulls’— 
_ Art of Leaving Off’—“Leviathan”—“Books That I Loved As 
a Boy.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD-FASHIONED GENTLEMAN 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH Illustrated in colors, $1.5 





“The most finished literary work that Mr. Smith has yet turned out.”—The Sun. 





THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


By EDITH WHARTON Illustrated, $1.50 
“Mrs. Wharton has embodied life, not lectured upon it.”—Evening Post. 


“The .new novel far surpasses the other in intense and sustaining dramatic action. .The 
story deserves to be widely read, as it will be, for its thrilling sequence of dramatic epi- 
sodes.” —Chicago Record Herald. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE | THE LATE? NINTEENTH 
MEREDITH CENTURY 


By*ELMER JAMES BAILEY By GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
$1.25 Net (postage extra) $1.50 Net 


A most elaborate and sustained study of The final volume in the important series of 
the fiction of the greatest of contemporary | Epecks of European Literature, edited by Pro- 
novelists. Showing the analogies between his | fessor Saintsbury, who is the author of this 
work and that of the earlier novelists and | new brilliant discussion of a most recent litera- 
illuminating the growth and aims of his work. | ture. 


THE CREED OF JESUS AND OTHER SERMONS 
By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN $1.00 Net (postage extra) 
Pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, and Lecturer in Union 
Theological Seminary. 
An untechnical and popular statement of the Christian Gospel based on the idea that 


the message of Christianity arises from, and is to be found authoritatively in, the religious ex- 
perience of its founder. 


EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


By A. T. ROBERTSON, D. D. $1.00 Net (postage extra 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

A unique presentation of the life of Christ interpreted in terms of the Master’s teaching 
and spiritual experience, which are discussed in chronological sequence, assuming the reader’s 
knowledge of the familiar biographical’ outline. The division into Epochs gives the chain of 
commentary life and unity, and the spirit of the style endues the work with an altogether 
unusual vividness and vivacity. Its exposition is not merely eloquent but remarkably pungent 
and pithy, without of course any sacrifice of real reverence. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Rev. J. 7. McFarland, D. D. 
the editor of all the Methodist Sunday 
School Pub 


lications, says: ‘‘We use The 
American Standard Bible hiconee it is me 
most accurate translation—because it is 
the simplest and clearest in its language— 
because it is of inestimable value to the 
scholar, and pre-eminently the version of 
the Scriptures for the common people.” 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 

Passages in the Bible you have 
always found difficult to under- 
stand are made perfectly plain and 
clear in The American Standard 
Bible. 

The sense and meaning are clear- 
er than ever, and the language is 
the language of our day and not 
that of 300 years ago when the 
last revision was made. 

Sold by all booksellers, 75¢. to $22. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


It explains all about The American Standard Bible 
pow great men wor for years without pay in 


THOMAS ELSON & & sone 
Bible publishers for 
37u East 18th aoe ae Mew York 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. B. HALE, nd other Unitarian literature. 
zouk Free. "ies Nw ‘e Arlington St. Church, Boston, 
ass. 




















CENTS for trial 13 weeks. In $1 
5 this illustra.ed national weekly is a) ty ae 
all the important news of the [4 wd @ difine er 
world is stated clearly, fairly, and 
briefly, for busy readers. Man ; 
special features of great interest. It is simere, reliable, ontertaining— 
THE paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of $2 to $4 papers. 
Try it, 13 wks, for lic. Pathfinder, Wash., D. CG. 


The New Theology 


BY 
James Freeman Clarke 


a pepe per read at the National Conference of Unitarian 
yh, ther Christian Churchées, Sept. 18, 1878. Sent free. 








MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, Magnolia, Mass. 








Teta | Big Bargains 


anne | Bogks 


CATALOGUE | 
Drop a Postal for our Fall and Win- 


FALL 


1907); 
THE NEWEST Books 
eae ok Catalogue of newest publica- 
tions and Used books now being 
Lit ib It tai wa fall list t ies ae tte 
rary contains a full list of s; a sin 
Fiction, Science, History, Religion, Biography, 
Travel, Literature, etc. 


Sales Dep't, TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1607 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Prezsipent. 

A practical training-school for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre hg com- 
panies. For catalogue and information apply to the 
Secretary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New Wa City. 

















UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


PE im over ~ subjects for Teach. 
riters, Social Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
etn, and students 























The University of _— 
Div. K, Chicago, I. A 











Endorsed by the Clergy of Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Baltimore 


+> oe 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


In a musical Play 


THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM 


Being John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
At the , 


LIBERTY THEATRE 


West 42nd St., near Broadway 





SEVEN MINUTES of your time to look 
into the merits of the 


Bay State 


will convince you that 70 YEARS of 
our time has been profitably employed 
in perfecting the 


RANGE & 
FURNACE 


that name. Investigate and you 
won’t care to look elsewhere. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 
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a: APPLETON &.CO’S. 


NEW BOOKS 





“The Divine Sarah’s’’ 


Memories of My Life 


Profusely illustrated. 8vo. Ornamental cloth, $4.00 net (postage, 30 cents additional). 


The most famous of living actresses, Sarah Bernhardt, has lived life to the full, off the 
stage as well as on, as a brilliant social figure; successful builder and manager of theatres; au- 
thor of books and plays; painter who won prizes at the Salon; sculptor who won a medal at 
the Paris Exposition. She wrote “Memories of My Life” with her own hand, and with her 


‘own inimitable verve. It is certain to take a lasting place among the memoirs of the great. 





Chancellor Day’s The Raid on Prosperity 


I2mo, cloth, $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 


A telling exposition of Chancellor Day’s now famous views on the great question of cor- 
porations with regard to the State and the individual. Chancellor Day is fearless in his out- 
spoken attitude against the unconstitutionality of recent Federal interference, and his attack is 
furthermore marked by a spirit of biting humor that makes it very live reading. 





When Men Grew Tall 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Illustrated, $2.00 net (postage 15 cents 
additional). 


A new and individual treatment of the life 


England and America 
1763-1783 


By MARY A. M. MARKS 
Crown 8vo, 2 vols., $6.00 net (postage 35 cents 
additional). 
Unquestionably the most exhaustive con- 
sideration of the American Revolution from 











story of Andrew Jackson. Somewhat in the 
fiction-biography form used 
Atherton’s “The Conqueror.” 
electric style is well known. 
copiously illustrated. 


The Moon 


By GARRET P. SERVISS 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net (postage 
12 cents additional). 


This book, by a well known 
and widely popular writer, in- 
cludes a complete series of 
photographs, showing our sat- 
ellite in all its varying aspects 
from new to old moon. The 
reader is placed, as it were, in 
an observatory of the first rank 
for a whole month. 





in Gertrude 
Mr. Lewis’ 
The book is 


written. 








Evolution and 
Animal Life 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President of Stanford University, and 


VERNON LYMAN KELLOGG 


Professor of Entomology and Bionomics in 
Stanford University 


8vo, cloth, with about 300 
illustrations, $2.50 net (post- 
age 20 cents additional). 

A remarkably interesting 
popular discussion of the facts, 
processes, laws and _ theories 
relating to life and evolution. 
The illustrations are very 
numerous. 





the English point of view that has ever been 
The reader gets an extraordinarily 
vivid view of the different political parties 
and cabinets at that time. 


Youth 


By G. STANLEY HALL, 
Ph.D., LL.D. 


President of Ciark University and Professor of 
Psychology and Pedagogy 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net (postage 
12 cents). 

The author’s own condensa- 

tion of one of the most im- 

portant works ever written in 


‘| America, the great. treatise on 


“Adolescence, its Psychology 
and its Relation to Physiology, 
Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Religion and Educa- 
tion.” A book of vital im- 
portance in every home. 





D. APPLETON & CO., N.Y., PUBUISFERS APPLETON’S MAGAZINE 
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ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and meutal patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 


ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D.. Easton, Pa. 








BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Briarcliff Lodge 


Open for the fall season with Elegant New Ad- 
— and presenting many unique and attractive 
eutures. 


D. B. PLUMER, 








Thirty Miles from New York. 
5 Manager. 











GALEN HALL Sanaroriom 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick. stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, a.ways ready, aiways busy. 











Ghe Lorraine 


5th Avenue & 45th Street 
New York 


OPERATED BY LORRAINE CO. 


Furnished apartments and individual rooms, 
with bath, transiently or permanently, 
upon notice. 

Restaurant a la Carte 

PAUL W. ORVIS 


... Superior Cuisine 
GEO. C. HOWE 














HOTEL 


NARRAGANSETT 


98D STREET AND BROADWAY 
EXPRESS SUBWAY STATION. 


district. 
location, 


New 
over- 


Ten minutes from theater and shoppin 
fireproof Apartment Hotel in a delightfu 
looking the Hudson. 

1, 2, 3 room Suites, with bath, 
furnished or unfurnished large closets. 

Leases are being made for the coming year. Excellent 
cuisine. American and a la carte. Reference required. 

EDGAR BRONK, Prop. 





HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway and 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) N. Y. City 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING. 


All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and “‘L” stations, two minutes. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per day up 
Rooms, with private bath, 2.00 “ nas 
Suites, with private bath, 3.50 “ = 


European plan, also Combination breakfasts 


EXCELLENT SERVICE---FIN@ MUSIC 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 





HOTEL 


Oy a enwst 


Catering exclusively to patronage of the high- 
est class, affords a permanent residence for select 
people. 

One three room and bath and one four room 
and two bath apartments to lease furnished. 


WILLIAM H. PURDY, Manager. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1ith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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AUTOMOBILE SHOW AT THE GRAND CENTRAL 
vd PALACE 


The eighth annual official show of the Automobile Club 
of America and the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Grand Central Palace in this 
city from October 24th to 31st inclusive. A large number 
of exhibits by motor and accessory manufacturers an: 
others were likewise incidentally on view. The exhibi 
tion just closed ranked superior to that previously given 
in that more exhibits were massed together, thus making 
the show broader and more comprehensive to those inter- 
ested in making comparisons with the view of purchas- 
ing a car. This year’s cars are not only more luxuri- 
ous than were those which were a feature in the former 
exhibition, but the things that were improvements last 
year are standard this year. The luxury of travel has 
been upbuilt by means of automobiles. They have, per- 
haps, not always reached bedrock in the places they will 
occupy as a finality, but they are constantly approaching 
more and more the safe and sane in operation and drive. 
It is impossible here to describe in detail or even to men- 
tion by name every car or every good car shown, but it 
can truly be said that not a car in this exhibition but 
showed a trend toward improvement. A_ four-cylinder 
car continues to be regarded as standard. The Cleveland 
Motor Car Comoany showed an admirable car. It was 
built to run all day long and every day of the week 
without a protest. It is in its latest model at once trim, 
graceful and finished. The wheels are large and it is a 
good hill-climber, which is an excellent feature in a tour- 
ing car. All Cleveland motor cars are sold with the com- 
pany’s guarantee, 

The National motor cars have many endorsements from 
owners. One enthusiastic owner of a National car says: 
“I have never been tied up on the road or been unable 
to run it a single day. I have now seen and tried many 
cars and can truthfully say to you, as I have to many 
others, that I like my Car as well as any $4,000 or $5,00c 
car in the market.” The National uses four and six 
cylinders. Its Model H is 50 horse power and its Model 
L has a maximum horse power of 75. 

The Car de Luxe, made by the De Luxe Motor Car 
Company, at Detroit, Mich., uses chrome nickel steel 
for every forging that enters into the construction of its 
cars. is does not, perhans, signify much to the lay- 
man, but to the experienced it suggests the fact that a 
machine thus equipped must necessarily be high grade. 
The touring car made by this company is quiet and 
smooth in operation, with remarkable power and fy 

The Reo, made by R. M. Owen & Co., of Lansing, 

Mich., is well said to be “The Sportiest Thing on 
Wheels.” This car is characterized by a construction at 
once strong and clean-cut. The Reo, in its first three 
years, has, perhaps, taken more prizes and certainly given 
more surprises than any cther motor car ever built. The 
Owen Company makes good touring cars, roadsters, and 
runabouts. 
,. The Maxwell established a world’s record in_1906 when 
it cupleted three thousand and two-fifths miles without 
once having its motor stop. The Maxwell’s “Sealed Bon- 
net” made indeed a wonderful record. This make of ma- 
chine is entitled to the term ‘a real marvel,” recently 
anvlied to it. 

The Dayton Motor Car Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 
makes a light touring car of exclusive design known as 
the Stoddard-Dayton. This car fills a place all its own, 
meeting the requirements of dignified service to greater 
advantage than a light runabout or the heavy Limousine. 
The physician will find ‘one of these easy-running cars 
particularly adapted to his requirements. It is an “up- 
to-the-minute” machine. 

e Mora Roadster, made by the Mora Motor Car 
Company, at Newark, N. J., is mechanically right, sells 
at a reasonable price. It is not too heavy. It is simple 
in construction, but well made, and it has good speed. 
Finally, the price is not high. If the Mora is compared 
with other high grade cars it will be found to have ex- 
ceptional value. 


HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 

As an illustration of the confidence manifested toward 
the management by the depositors of a trust company, 
it may be mentioned that a beautiful floral piece repre- 
senting a horseshoe was sent to the officers of the 
Hudson Trust Company, Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, by several depositors. It was just to show the 
confidence that the depositors felt in the Company in 
which they kept their accounts, and; of course, was 
Hot gratifying to the officers. The capital of the 
Hudson Trust Company is $1,000,000 and the president 
is E. R. Chapman. 





THE ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS 

Fashion is full of caprice. Its mandates are, however, 
very binding, and women are particularly bound by the 
unwritten laws of Dame Fashion. Even in such articles 
of dress as corsets there are styles that vary, and one set 
of corsets makes a woman look badly dressed while an- 
other pair imparts a tone to the same woman and makes 
it possible for her to wear the same dress with traris- 
cendent charm instead of in a manner which repels. Just 
now small hips are the fashion, and corsets that con- 
serve toward the attainment of the idealistic in this di- 
rection are in high favor. The Royal Worcester Adjusto 
Corset is particularly adarted to the use of stout women 
since it can be instantly adjusted so as to make the figure 
larger or smaller at the pleasure of the wearer and a re- 
duction in the size of the hips and abdomen may be ac- 
complished in the “twinkling of an eye.’”’ Some of the 
types of models develoned by the Royal Worcester Cor- 
set Company are described more in detail on the third 
page of the cover of this issue. The prices of these use- 
ful articles of dress_range from $1.00 to 3.00, according 
to finish. The céncern also makes a more elaborate 
corset appropriately called the Bon Ton Corset, which 
varies in price from $3.00 to $10.00. High tributes have 
been paid to both these brands by women who know. If 
your dealer does not sell these corsets they may be ob- 
tained by correspondence directly with the Royal Worces- 
ter Corset Company at Worcester, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLIVA BONDS 

The counsel for the North Carolina Bond Committee 
makes the following statement: 

“The recent decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Virginia against West Virginia have 
done much to strengthen all the securities. It is now held 
that process will be issued to collect all: judgments ren- 
dered against States of the Union, even though so 
special pledges be made for the benefit of the bonds. This 
judgment is peculiarly important with reference to North 
Carolina issues, as the State is the owner of valuable rail- 
road property which would be subject to execution. The 
Supreme Court is now safeguarding State bonds in such 
a way that they should hecome favorite investments. We 
should no longer see Three rer cent. issues of the great 
State of New York unsalable. For the amount out- 
standing, they are intrinsically as safe as United States 
Two per cents. With this removal of obstacles to the en- 
forcement of State issues, repudiation will no longer be 
possible.” 


THE HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER A YEAR OLD 

The Hotel Knickerbocker, to which some reference was 
made in these columns in our issue of November 1, 1906, 
has just celebrated its first anniversary. In_ the fifteen- 
story structure on the southwest corner of Forty-second 
Street and Broadway, occupied by the hotel, all was 
gaiety to mark the completion of the hotel’s first year of 
existence. Opera glasses with vanity bags to contain 
them were given to each woman guest of the house. More 
than 1,200 diners were cared for during the anniversary 
evening at tables for which reservations had been made 
five days in advance. The luxury of the hotel’s furnish- 
ings supplied a background and an. atmosphere against and 
in which the figures of the men and women stood out in 
bold relief. A novelty in service that has been intro- 
duced at the Knickerbocker lies in the use of rolling 
tables, which insures warm dishes, the attainment of which 
under the ordinary serving methods is so difficult. The 
hotel’s gold service, which can be used for forty-eight 
guests, attracted much attention from out-of-town visitors. 
The prices at the Knickerbocker are by no means a8 high 
as might be supposed. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 








Atch., Topeka & S..Fe Ry.-Co., common 
$3 per share, payable December 2d, 1907. 

Fourteenth St. Bank, quarterly 2% per cent., 
payable November Ist, 1907. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co., coupons 
from Consolidated Mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, 
payable on or after November: Ist, 1907. 

American Exchange Ntl. Bank, semi-annual 
5 per cent., payable November Ist, 1907. 

American Graphophone Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable November 15th, 


907. 
Pacific Bank, quarterly 2 per cent., payable 
November Ist, 1907. 
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Established hal a century 


occasions. 


Cloaks. Note New Address. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


© Cloaks, Suits and Gowis 
At McCutcheon’s 


We have just opened a new Department for these goods and are 
offering an especially choice and carefully selected line of Tailored 
Suits for women in a'l the seasonable fabrics and suitable for all 


Also demi-tailored Suits for more dressy occasions, and After- 
noon, Dinner and Evening Gowns in original models. 

In addition to the above we display a select assortment of Rain, 
Automobile and Tourists’ Coats, as well as Afternoon and Evening 


Inspection is cordially invited. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 























= The official organ, in the Audi- 
torium Building of the Jamestown 
Exposition, was built by the Austin 
Organ Company. 

The instrument is a fitting illus- 
tration of the efficiency and pro- 
gressiveness of this Company. 

It embodies the latest approved 
features, including the Universal 
Air Chest, Electric Key Action, 
and Tubular Pneumatic Stop 
Action. 

The Austin “Organ Company 
is prepared to submit specifications 
and estimates for organs of all 
classes and sizes. 


Catalog K mailed upon request. 











Hartford, Conn. 


Austin Organ Company 


] 














Meson & Hamlin 
ORGANS 


For fifty-two years the Mason & Hamlin Co. 
have been the leaders in organ building. 


1. They could not maintain this leadership were 
not the original conception correct. 


2. They must have kept pace with musical prog- 
ress all these years. 


3. Each year must have shown a marked ad- 
vance in scientific organ building. 


-4. Merit alone wins permanent favor. 

When you buy a Mason & Hamlin, you buy 
more than a mere organ. You buy the highest 
expression of the organ maker’s art. 

Fifty-two solid years of organ prestige 

Fif.y-two years of accumulated organ 
eapertence. 

Fifty-two years making the best organs 

Send for catalogue X giving full particulars. 


Masons Haulins. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Survey of the World 


The Financial Panic Banks and trust 
in New York companies in New 
York were subject- 

ed to a severe strain thruout last week. 
Banking institutions in three other East- 
ern cities were affected. On the Stock 
Exchange, at times, panic conditions pre- 
vailed. At the end of the week there 
were signs that the crisis had been past. 
The original cause of disturbance was the 
collapse, in the preceding week, of a cor- 
ner in the shares of a copper company. 


Several banks at once fell under suspi- 


eion. By prompt and drastic action, the 
Clearing House Association intervened 
for the protection of all. F. Augustus 
Heinze, Charles W. Morse, E. R. Thomas 
and O. F. Thomas retired from the bank- 
ing business, and, as a result of this move- 
ment, new presidents of four banks 
(beginning with the Mercantile Na- 
tional) were elected. We referred to 
these events last week in our financial 
department. It was ascertained that the 
banks under criticism were solvent, and 
the Associated Banks decided to support 
them. For this purpose $10,000,000 was 
pledged. Owing to the elimination of 
speculative interests, prices on the Ex- 
change advanced on Monday, the 2ist. 
That night, however, a new cause of dis- 
turbance appeared in the resignation of 
Charles T. Barney, president of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, an insti- 
tution having $62,000,000 of deposits and 
housed in a costly new building on Fifth 
avenue. Mr. Barney had been associated 
with Mr. Morse in various projects. The 
great Bank of Commerce, of which he 
wasa director, refused to act longer as 
the Knickerbocker’s agent with the Clear- 
ing House. It was reported that $15,000,- 


000 had been pledged to meet the fore- 
seen run on the suspected trust company. 
The latter had $8,000,000 in its vaults and 
was said to have a surplus of $5,707,000 
Mr. Barney, who resigned at the sugges- 
tion of the directors, is a brother-in-law 
of the late William C. Whitney, whose 
son and other capitalists were in the 
board. He was a director in more than 
thirty companies. On Tuesday there was 
a great run upon the Knickerbocker and 
its branch offices. After $8,000,000 had 
been paid out, the doors were closed, at 
12:30 p. m. It appears that the report 
about $15,000,000 for support was not 
well founded. The institution is now in 
the hands of temporary receivers, ap- 
pointed in response to the application of 
Attorney-General Jackson. Its loans and 
investments leave something to be de- 
sired, but some think the depositors will 
eventually get all, or nearly all, of their 
money. There are investments in and 
loans upon the securities in which Mr. 
Morse is prominently interested. The 
latter has been influential in the Ice 
Trust, and he consolidated many of the 
steamship companies doing business on 
the Atlantic Coast. Last week the com- 
mon stock of the holding company of 
these steamship interests was selling at 
$1 a share, and its 4 per cent. bonds at 
less than one-tenth of their par value. 
About two hours before the closing of 
the doors, a notice had been posted, in 
which Mr. Skinner, Acting Superintend- 
ent of Banks, said that the company was 
solvent, with a large surplus. During the 
run, Fourth Vice-President William 
Turnbull said to the press: 


“This is the inevitable end of what has 
been in progress for months. There is a man 
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high in authority in this country who does not 
know the meaning of credit and who has con- 
sistently done all that he could to destroy this 
delicate constituent of legitimate business 
methods. When a snowball starts it seems a 
small thing, but when it rolls down hill and 
somebody behind pushes it faster, it gathers 
and gathers until its size increases enormously. 
The attack upon business which was inaugur- 
ated by this man has now grown like a snowball. 
The nerve of the public is strained nearly to 
the breaking point as the result of these at- 
tacks by this man who does not know the 
meaning of credit. If disaster follows this in- 
itial break, and any one wants to learn the 
fundamental cause of the trouble, let him go 
back over the last six months and read the 
speeches of this man.” 


Mr. Turnbull’s remarks were not com- 
mended by the press, whose news col- 
umns have shown the nature of the credit 
operations which were the original cause 
of disturbance, as well as the character 
of the Knickerbocker’s investments and 
loans. On the same day, in a speech at 
Nashville, President Roosevelt said: 


“There has been trouble in the stock mar- 
ket, in the high financial world, during the past 
few months. The statement has frequently 
been made that the policies for which I stand, 
legislative and executive, are responsible for 
that trouble. Now, gentlemen, these policies 
of mine can be summed up in one brief sen- 
tence. They represent the effort to punish 
successful dishonesty. I doubt if these policies 
have had any material effect in bringing about 
the present trouble, but if they have, it will 
not alter in the slightest degree my determina- 
tion that, for the remaining sixteen months of 
my term, these policies shall be persevered in 
unswervingly. 

“If to arouse that type of civic manhood 
in our nation it were necessary to suffer any 
temporary commercial depression, I should 
consider the cost but small. All we have done 
has been to unearth the wrongdoing. It was 
not the fact that it was unearthed that did 
the damage. All I did was to turn on the 
light. I am responsible for turning on the light, 
but I am not responsible for what the light 
showed. It is impossible to cut out a cancer 
without making the patient feel for a few days 
rather sicker than he felt before.” 


He would protect honest property in 
every way in his power, he added, and 
would protect the honest man of wealth 
to the extent of his ability ; but in no other 
way could he protect the honest man of 
wealth so effectively as by bringing his 
“dishonest brother of wealth” to justice. 
On the following day, at Binghamton, 
N. Y., Mr. Bryan said: 

“I notice that one of the officers of the bank 


that closed its doors yesterday attributed it 
to President Roosevelt. That is not the rea- 
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son. Don’t blame the sheriff, but the horse 
thief. Don’t blame the officials who make and 
enforce the laws, but blame the criminals who 
make such laws necessary. Blame the un- 
scrupulous financiers who have piled up preda- 
tory wealth and who exploit a whole nation 
as ‘high finance.’ ” 


& 


After the closing of the 
pred ome Knickerbocker, it became 

known that the Trust 
Company of America, another large in- 
stitution, was under suspicion, altho sol- 
vent and having $12,000,000 in cash on 
hand. The leading financial interests de- 
cided to support this company. Therc 
was a continued run upon its resources. 
It paid out nearly .$11,000,000 on 
Wednesday, about $9,000,000 on Thurs- 
day, and $2,000,000 on Friday. Then the 
tide turned, and on Saturday the new de- 
posits are said to have exceeded the pay- 
ments. Secretary Cortelyou came to New 
York and was associated with J. Pierpont 
Morgan and others in projects for relief 
and protection. There was still (on 
Wednesday) no serious trouble in other 
cities, except in Pittsburg, where the 
Westinghouse Electric Company and two 
or three corporations associated with it 
were placed in the hands of receivers. 
The Westinghouse business was larger 
than ever before, but there was difficulty 
about renewing loans. Arrangements 
have since been made for extensions cov- 
ering three years. The Pittsburg Stock 
Exchange was closed during the greater 
part of the week. Banks there were said 
to be in good condition. On Wednesday, 
in New York, the oldest and largest trust 
companies united in giving support. 
They formed a committee of five, headed 
by Edward King, and representing five 
companies whose total resources are about 
$350,000,000. This committee worked in 
concert with Mr. Morgan, who had be- 
come the leading conservative figure in 
the crisis. With John D. Rockefeller and 
others he raised a relief fund exceeding 
$50,000,000, and Mr. Cortelyou deposited 
$25,000,000 of Government money in the 
banks. Thursday afternoon, when stocks 
were falling and brokers could obtain no 
money, even at 100 per cent., Mr. Mor- 
gan loaned $27,000,000 on the floor of 
the Stock Exchange, thus preventing ut- 
ter demoralization. On the following 
day he loaned $10,000,000 more. These 
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funds had been raised by the great banks 
and capitalists. The limits of our space 
will not permit a complete narrative of 
the week’s events. There were sharp runs 
on the savings banks, all of which finally 
decided to require sixty days’ notice ex- 
cept for small payments to needy depos- 
itors. Several small banks, a majority of 
them in Brooklyn, suspended payment be- 
cause of lack of ready cash. It is not 
clear, however, that any one of them is 
insolvent. There was evidence, in the 
statement of Comptroller Ridgely and in 
other testimony, that the national banks 
were sound, but it was difficult to obtain 
cash for payments to anxious and unrea- 
soning depositors. In one day, $10,000,- 
000 in small bills was sent over from 
Washington. Among the institutions on 
which there was a run was the Lincoln 
Trust Company, which paid out more 
than $4,000,000. In Providence, in the 
latter part of the week, a run on the 
Union Trust Company caused it to close 
its doors. Two other trust companies 
there resorted to the requirement of 
ninety days’ notice. The Southern Steel 
Company, of Alabama, was embarrassed 
by lack of accommodation, and creditors 
asked for receivers. Savings banks in 
Baltimore required sixty days’ notice. No 
trouble was reported in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton or Chicago. One of the suspended 
Brooklyn banks is the oldest in that bor- 
ough, having been founded in 1832. At 
the end of the week the Clearing House 
Association decided to use loan certifi- 
cates for the relief of the banks. They 
were last used in 1893. Similar certifi- 
cates will be issued in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg. On Saturday there were signs 
of a re-establishment of confidence, and 
$7,000,000 in gold was engaged abroad. 
It is thought that several of the New 
York trust companies will join the Clear- 
ing House Association, consenting to a re- 
quirement of 15 per cent. reserve against 
their deposits. Stocks at the end of the 
week showed a considerable net decline, 
but there had been only one brokerage 
house failure, that of Mayer & Co., for 
about $6,000,000. Good reports concern- 
ing manufactures and retail business thru- 
out the country were received, together 
with evidence of a continued increase of 
railroad earnings. On Sunday there was 
published the following letter, sent on the 
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24th to Secretary Cortelyou by President 
Roosevelt : 

“I congratulate you upon the admirable way 
in which you have handled the present crisis. 
I.congratulate also those conservative and sub- 
stantial business men who in this crisis have 
acted with such wisdom and public spirit. By 
their action they did invaluable service in 
checking the panic which, beginning as a matter 
of speculation, was threatening to destroy the 
confidence and credit necessary to the conduct 
of legitimate business. No one who considers 
calmly can question that the underlying con- 
ditions which make up our financial and indus- 
trial well-being are essentially sound and hon- 
est. Dishonest dealing and speculative enter- 
prise are merely the occasional incidents of our 
real prosperity. The action taken by you and 
by the business men in question has been of 
the utmost consequence and has secured oppor- 
tunity for the calm consideration which must 
inevitably produce entire confidence in our 
business conditions.” 

& 


Speaking of the coming 
transfer of the battle- 
ships to the Pacific, the 
President said, on the 24th, that his in- 
tention was that they should remain 
there three or four months and should 
then return. This statement appears to 
have been suggested by comments upon 
his remark, in a speech at Vicksburg. 
that there was money enough on hand 
to pay for the coal and other supplies 
required for the outward voyage, and 
that if the appropriation should then be 
exhausted, “the question of coming 
back” would “depend upon another ap- 
propriation being made.” The battle- 
ships have been ordered to assemble at 
Hampton Roads on December gth, and 
to start for the Pacific on December 16th. 
Reports to the Government show, it is 
stated, that Japan is not making large 
purchases of war material, but “is dili- 
gently pursuing the ways of peace and 
striving to recuperate from the exhaust- 
ing effect of the recent war.” Dr. Louis 
L. Seaman says that, in a letter to him- 
self, dated on September 17th, Count 
Okuma remarked that “the sending of a 
fleet at this time is not good diplomacy.” 
On the 26th, Secretary Root said, 
after a conference with the Japanese 
Ambassador at Washington: 


“No such relations exist between the United 
States and Japan as would make it improper 
to send the American battleship fleet into the 
Pacific. If there were, then the relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
and the relations between the United States 
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and France, which are the samé, would forbid 
the maintenance of the battleship fleet in the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

It is ‘said by authority that there have 
been no negotiations with Japan for -a 
treaty to enforce our legislation of last 
February concerning the immigration of 
Japanese laborers. Japan is unwilling to 
embody the restrictions in a treaty, but 
will co-operate with our Government in 
enforcing them, because her laborers are 
needed in Corea and Manchuria. 
Canada’s Government asks the Govern- 
ment at London to take all possible steps 
for limiting or discouraging the emigra- 
tion of Hindus to British Columbia. 
Canada’s special envoy to Japan, Mr. 
Lemieux, will say to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment that when the existing treaty 
was made there was an understanding 
that immigration from Japan should be 
limited; that assurances to that effect 
were given in the Canadian Parliament ; 
and that if the understanding be not car- 
ried out, notice for abrogation of the 
treaty may be given. 

& 

Reports from Washington 
say it did not appear during 
the investigation made in San 
Francisco by Commissioner Lane that 
President Harriman had any knowledge 
of the rebates paid by the Southern Pacific 
since the Hepburn act went into effect. It 
is asserted, therefore, that he will not be 
prosecuted. The hearing in the case of 
the Commission’s application to the court 
for an order directing him to answer the 
questions which he refused to answer 
during the Union Pacific investigation 
was adjourned on the 21st to November 
13th. It is said in Washington that At- 
torney-General Bonaparte has decided to 
sue the Southern Pacific for the recovery 
of 2,000,000 acres of land alleged to have 
been acquired illegally in Oregon, and has 
employed Tracy G. Becker to conduct the 
prosecution. What is called the “lit- 
tle Alton” rebate case against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will be tried in Chicago 
_before Judge Bethea, beginning on Janu- 
ary 6th. This is like the case in which 
Judge Landis imposed a fine of $29,240,- 
ooo, and it involves a possible fine of 
$2,680,000. Counsel for the Standard 
will base their appeal from Judge Lan- 
dis’s sentence in part upon-the allegation 
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that the Elkins law is unconstitutional, 
and will contend that the Government 
ought to have informed the defendant of 
the agreement by which the Alton road 
gained immunity—In accordance with 
an agreement between Governor Comer, 
of Alabama, and the president of the 
Southern Railroad Company, the rate of 
2% cents a mile will be adopted by the 
Southern and its subsidiary lines in that 
State, and pending legislation on the sub- 
ject will be dropped. During the ex- 
amination of Otto Kelsey, the New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, by a special 
commissioner appointed by Governor 
Hughes to investigate his department 
(from which the vernor sought un- 
successfully, some months ago, to remove 
him for incompetence), it was shown, last 
week, that recently, and since the enact- 
ment of the new insurance laws, the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company had loaned 
$3,000,000 to the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, $2,000,000 to the Southern Pa- 
cific, and $4,000,000 to the Delaware & 
Hudson and one of its subsidiary corpo- 
rations: In answer to the commissioner’s 
questions, Mr. Kelsey said he had not in- 
quired whether any members of the Mu- 
tual’s finance committee were directors of 
the companies which obtained loans. It 
appeared that this question was suggest- 
ed by the fact that President Peabody is 
a member of the finance committee and is 
also a director of the Illinois Central, the 
Delaware & Hudson, and the Union Pa- 
cific, which controls the Southern Pacific. 
These are called Harriman roads. The 
commissioner’s questions appeared to 
warrant the inference that in his opinion 
the making of loans under such condi- 
tions was not in accord with the new law, 
altho the record does not show that he 
said so, 
M 
,, secretary Taft 
ag entertained last week 
at several banquets, 
and he laid the cornerstone of the first 
permanent schoolhouse to be erected in 
Manila under American rule. At one 
of the banquets he said that the future 
prosperity of the islands would depend 
upon the Filipinos themselves. He be- 
lieved that the investment of foreign 
capital would be welcomed by the new 
Assembly, to which those who sought 


was 
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concessions and franchises must make 
application. At another banquet, given 
in his honor by the Assembly, he was 
introduced as the next President of the 
United States, to which, in a toast, all 
pledged loyalty. To the Secretary was 
given a fine silver loving cup of native 
manufacture. He urged the importance 
of education, and again expressed his 
hope for a reduction of the tariff on 
Philippine products. [Such a reduction 
is now to be sought in connection with 
a limit upon the quantities of Philippine 
sugar and tobacco exported to the 
States.] He was glad, he said, to hear 
Speaker Osmena say that the United 
States had kept in letter and spirit all its 
promises to the islanders. Sefior 
Regidor, who was deported for taking 
part in an insurrection, and was after- 
ward accustomed to demand independ- 
ence for the islands, said at this banquet 
that it would now be wicked to agitate 
for independence, because “undreamed- 
of measures of self-government had 
been so generously granted by the 
United States.” The Secretary went to 
Subig Bay, desiring, if possible, to 
reconcile the differing opinions of the 
army and the navy as to the fortification 
of the naval station there. Admiral 
Dewey prefers Subig Bay to Manila 
Bay, but the army engineers say that 
100,000 soldiers would be required to 
defend Subig against an attack by land. 
Even more would be needed for Manila. 


The police of Manila are so zealously 
enforcing the new law against gambling 
that they gave warning at the house of 
Judge Smith, during a session of the 
Bridge Whist Club, held in honor of 
Mrs. Tafts that there should be no stakes 
or prizes. 


& 


Indictments have been 
— found by a Federal grand 
jury at Santa Fé, N. M., 

against Phelps, Dodge & Co., of New 
York, as owners of the El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad, of smelting 
works and of coal lands, together with 
Charles S. Spiess, their attorney; Pro- 
fessor Douglass, formerly territorial en- 
gineer; David M. White, and sixteen 
other persons. The charge is conspiracy 
to defraud the Government of coal lands. 
At a preliminary hearing in Denver 
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with respect to land fraud indictments 
found there some months ago, Guy D. 
Goff, Charles F. Hunter, T. J. Pereles, 
J. M. Pereles, Chauncey L. Jones and 
Elias Arnold, all well-known citizens of 
Milwaukee, and connected with the 
Wisconsin Coal Mining Company or the 
Federal Coal and Iron Company, have 
been held for trial. James L. Brad- 
ford, a wealthy resident of New Or- 
leans, was recently pardoned after serv- 
ing four months of a term of two years 
in prison, for defrauding the Govern- 
ment of public land. He has paid his 
fine of $5,000, and on the 19th 2,000 
acres of the land in question was re- 
stored to the Government. In the 
case of the Rev. George G. Ware, con- 
victed in Omaha of obtaining public 
lands by fraud, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for one year, the Supreme 
Court at Washington has declined to 
grant him a new trial. 


& 


This conference has 
rounded out a quarter of 
a century. It is no longer 
exclusively for the good of the Indians. 
All the races that have come under the 
oversight of the United States are now 
considered by this body. The next 
twenty-five years is to be devoted to 
accomplish for the Porto Ricans, the 
Filipinos and the people of Hawaii what 
has been secured for the Indians, as a 
result of the influence of the Mohonk 
Conference. The pressing need of the 
Indians is no longer legislation, but the 
wise carrying out of the laws already on 
the books. With the other peoples it 
is different. The platform which was 
unanimously adopted at the recent Mo- 
honk Conference calls upon Congress to 
be up and doing in their behalf. First 
of all, these people must have a lift in 
education. Federal help.is urged as ab- 
solutely necessary that all the children, 
instead of a small proportion, shall have 
primary education at least. There were 
several Congressmen at Mohonk, and 
they heard that the Filipinos are look- 
ing to them for justice in tariff affairs 
and to securing an indefinite postpone- 
ment of the application of the coastwise 
shipping act, which would bear more 
heavily on them than it does even on 


The Mohonk 
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the American in Hawaii, who must pay 
a fine of $200 if he ventures to cross the 
ocean from. there in any but an Amer- 
ican vessel. Another demand is for 
methods by which the residents of these 
various islands may become American 
citizens. The absurd anomaly which 
forbade the only real native of this 
country, the red man, to become a citi- 
zen of the United States has been re- 
moved, but instead it is now transferred 
to the resident of Porto Rico, who can- 
not renounce his allegiance to any other 
sovereign, because he has no such alle- 
giance. He is neither native nor for- 
eigner—neither fish nor fowl, and there 
seems no way of even making of him 
good red herring. The Mohonk Con- 


ference begs Congress to attend to these 
and various other reforms and pledges 
itseli—and that “itself” is made up of 
hundreds of wise and public-spirited 
people—to aid in every effort for the 
happy development of these many new 
We give pas- 


cousins over the seas. 
sages from the platform: 


“We record our high appreciation of the ex- 
ecutive ability, unselfish devotion and sympa- 
thetic spirit toward the Filipinos which have 
Seen the administration of Secrtary 

ait. 

“In spite of the great magnitude of the re- 
sponsibilities assumed, gratifying and encour- 
aging results have been obtained in the last 
eight years. The currency of the islands has 
been placed upon a stable basis without com- 
mercial friction a general educational system 
especially adapted to the needs of the Islanders 
has been established under American and na- 
tive teachers, and 430,000 pupils enrolled. Great 
sanitary reforms have been effected. The 
harbor of Manila has been permanently im- 
proved. Insular and telegraphic communica- 
tion has been established and important rail- 
way enterprises undertaken. Postal savings 
banks have been created with beneficient re- 
sults and an agricultural bank has been au- 
thorized by Act of Congress. Land titles 
guaranteed by law have given a new stability 
to business enterprises. Local self-government 
has been firmly established in every civilized 
community, and the Philippines National As- 
sembly has lately been elected and organized. 
We are grateful that insular administration 
has not been an issue between political parties 
in the United States, and that, the insular 
service has been placed upon a basis of prin- 
ciple and merit, rather than upon one of poli- 
ee 
“By legislation which we regard as directly 
at variance with the moral duties we owe to 
the Philippine Islands, Congress has imposed 
upon them great and unmerited burdens. 

ile all commodities coming to the United 
States from Porto Rico and Hawaii are ad- 
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mitted free of duty and those from Cuba at 
twenty per cent. of the existing tariff, a tax 
of seventy-five per cent. of said tariff continues 
to be imposed upon two of the principal prod- 
ucts of the Islands, while a third prod- 
uct produced there alone and therefore not 
in competition with products of the United 
States is admitted free. This glaring in- 
equality does not, we believe, reflect the pre- 
vailing spirit of the American people. . . . 

“We urge that Congress shall without delay 
legislate so as to effect a radical reduction of 
the duties now collected on products of the 
Philippine Islands. 

“We advise that the greatest educational em- 
phasis be put upon the primary schools and 
the preparation of teachers therefor, and that 
such instruction shall have special reference to 
industrial training. The utmost effort should 
be made to secure the enrollment and attend- 
ance of all children. We maintain that it is the 
duty of Congress to provide adequately for such 
education even if the necessary money were 
to come from direct appropriation, but addi- 
tional funds to those now raised in the Islands 
would become available there for educational 
purposes by the increased amount of taxable 
property which would be accumulated as a re- 
sult of the reduction of existing duties. 

“We recommend Congressional enactment to 
enable a large number of persons in the Philip- 
pine Islands to be naturalized as citizens of 
said Islands. We believe that provision should 
be made by Congress whereby educated and 
duly qualified Porto Ricans may become citi- 
zens of the United States. 

“We recommend that the application of the 
Coastwise Shipping Act be permanently sus- 
pended with reference to the Philippines, and 
that Congress give serious attention to legis- 
lation necessary to relieve Hawaii from the 
disadvantages which this law imposes, and en- 
rae the industrial development of Porto 

ico. 

“With clear recognition of the ability shown 
in the administration of affairs in the Philip- 
pines and the conviction that we have a body of 
competent men trained in colonial administra- 
tion, it still seems to us that the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, whose functions are essentially 
civil, should be ultimately committed to some 
other department than the Department of 
War. “ 


According to reports pub- 
lished in the Porto Rico Re- 
view, which is edited by ex- 
Attorney-General Sweet, remarks made 
on September 16th by Governor Regis 
H. Post at a conference of school super- 
intendents in San Juan are sharply re- 
sented by those to whom they were ad- 
dressed and by others. It is asserted tha‘ 
fifteen superintendents at once resigned, 
and were induced to withdraw their res- 
ignations only by what was virtually an 
apology from the Governor on the fol- 
lowing day. Among those present were 
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Dr. Dexter, the new Commissioner of 
Education, and Dr. Lord, his assistant, 
who has been in the service for some 
years. The newspaper report says that 
the Governor bitterly attacked the De- 
partment and the superintendents, declar- 
ing that the Department’s influence in the 
island was worse than any other, except 
that of the missionaries; that he called 
the superintendents pharisees, and that 
he sought to emphasize his criticism by 
profanity. The Governor, who is now in 
this country, explains that his criticism 
was suggested by the fact that the atti- 
tude of some of the superintendents and 
teachers toward the people had been un- 
satisfactory, being marked by an assump- 
tion of national or racial superiority 
which excited anti-American feeling. 
Those so offending, however, were a 
minority. The school officers generally, 
he adds, as well as the missionaries, have 
accomplished much good. 


& 
. In both France and Italy 
be aw — there is no little scandal 
.. urenes over the stealing or sale of 
old church treasures. A French dealer 
has been guilty of actual robbery, and has 
transferred not a few valuable ecclesias- 
tical objects to England and elsewhere. 
The result is the introduction into the 
Chamber of Deputies of a more stringent 
bill, which will safeguard such objects of 
historical value, at present insufficiently 
guarded, by putting them in public col- 
lections. There are already general laws 
in France, as also in Italy, against taking 
any art treasures of value out of the coun: 
try without authorization by the authori- 
ties, and a similar bill has been introduced 
in the Spanish Cortes. But in Italy the 
scandal comes nearer to the Church itself, 
for three ecclesiastics, two canons and an 
abbot have been guilty of selling the 
finest objects belonging to the Cathedral 
of Aosto. These three priests secured 
keys to the treasure room of the Cathe- 
dral, in which many objects of value were 
stored, and also money, as it was used as 
a safety deposit vault by the wealthy peo- 
ple. They succeeded in disposing of 
many objects belonging to the churches of 
the diocese of Aosta, replacing them by 
counterfeits. Among the objects stolen 
and sold were twenty-five fine high-relief 
statues that adorned the thirteenth cen- 
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tury choir of Aosta Cathedral, substitut- 
ing for them copies made by a wood 
carver. One magnificent medieval cope 


is among the treasures, and in this case a 
village priest was the intermediary. 


& 
The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, after an_ illness 
which, tho not in itself 
severe, yet gave much anxiety on ac- 
count of his age, has very nearly- recov- 
ered from his attack of infectious bron- 
chitis. The Italian Government, in 
reply to relatives of Italians in Missis- 
sippi, says that it has not the slightest 
fear that any difficulty will follow the re- 
ported refusal of one or more towns in 
Mississippi to allow the Italian children 
to attend the public schools. The answer 
declares perfect confidence in the loyal 
friendship of the American Government 
and in the ability of the Italian Minister 
at Washington to prevent any dispute of 
the kind. It is added that no difficulty is 
expected in settling any trouble that may 
arise, and that no serious elements, such 
as entered into the recent racial trouble 
in San Francisco, can figure in the pres- 
ent discussion. —-The French Chamber 
met October 27th and found M. Clemen- 
ceau in command of the Government 
forces, and with a pliable Chamber. 
There is no present likelihood that he 
will be driven to resign. His action 
against the anti-militarists has been sup- 
ported by the nation, and his action will 
be drastic against those who are dis- 
tributing pamphlets against the army 
and crying “Down with the Fatherland.” 
A very important proposition will be to 
reform the Councils of War, so as to 
eliminate the strong Monarchist influ- 
ences in them. The attempt of M. Bour- 
geois to carry an income tax wrecked his 
administration, but will be renewed with 
much courage by M. Clemenceau. He 
will be interpellated as to. Morocco, and 
has set a day when he will reply, but 
that question is a delicate one diplo- 
matically rather than politically. The 
terrible court scandal in Berlin, involving 
unnatural crimes, has been made public 
by the action for slander of Count Kuno 
von Moltke, former military governor of 
Berlin, against Maximilian Harden, ed- 
itor of the Socialist paper Zukunft. 
Harden, in a series of articles, had 
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charged von Moltke with belonging to 
a court circle which was trying to influ- 
ence the Kaiser in political matters, but 
which were themselves guilty of gross 
immoralities. Von Moltke challenged 
Harden to a duel, which was declined, 
as that would close the incident. Men 
and women of distinguished rank are 
among the witnesses summoned by the 
defense, and Harden declares that he 
will justify the charges made. The 
Kaiser is furious that such revelations 
are made in public as to doings in his 
court. We reported last week the 
arrest in Russia of our correspondent, 
William E. Walling, his ‘wife and her 
sister, Miss Strunsky. At the interven- 
tion of the American Ambassador they 
have been set at liberty, and will be com- 
pelled to leave Russia, where they have 
been accused of consorting with Finnish 
and other conspirators against the Gov- 
ernment. The Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M.'Tvolsky, has been 
visiting Paris, and has uttered himself in 
the most assuring way as to permanent 
peace. He says that Russia’s foreign 
policy rests on the French alliance, which 
must be maintained firm and permanent. 
As to relations with other nations, he 
Says: 

“We have concluded with our friends, the 
English, an agreement removing conflicts of 
interest in Asia. We have made a treaty with 
our former adversaries, the Japanese, who are 
now our friends. This treaty, with the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and the Franco-Japanese 
treaty, is the gauge of peace in that part of 
the world. 

“Russia needs rest, and will pursue a pacific 
policy everywhere. I am happy to say I found 
in all my recent interviews with heads of 
States and with statesmen that the same wish 
reigned everywhere to live as good friends 
and carry out the policy of bringing happiness 
and prosperity to the peoples.” 

A daring and ingenious plot to kill 
the Czar was frustrated simply by acci- 
dent a few days ago, tho it is also ex- 
plained as merely an attempt to rob a 
train. General Kristi was hunting in 
the forest close to the Czar’s palace at 
Tsarskoe-Selo, when his dogs stopped 
and began scraping the earth at a spot 
400 yards from the Pavlowsk Railway, 
connecting St. Petersburg and Tsarskoe- 
Selo. General Kristi’s curiosity was 
aroused and he had his huntsmen remove 
the soil from the spot, which showed 
signs of having been recently disturbed. 
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They found beneath the soil a quantity 
of straw which covered planks. These 
were removed and the entrance to a tun- 
nel was disclosed. The huntsmen de- 
scended into the tunnel and found two 
men engaged in driving a shaft toward 
the railway. They weére arrested and 
handed over to the gendarmes at Tsars- 


koe-Selo. 
& 


Japanese papers report the 
“Guaeee. amusing and, to the Japan- 

ese, provoking opera bouffe 
movement in the Korean Court. It will 
be remembered: that the Korean Em- 
peror was deposed by Prince Ito, or, 
rather, compelled to resign in favor of 
his son. But it became necessary to 
separate the son from his father, and so 
the son was provided with a_ separate 
palace, where he should be withdrawn 
from the anti-Japanese influence of his 
intriguing father. But when the son 
moved to his new palace the father and 
the ex-Empress Om thought it only 
courtesy to accompany him to his new 
home. To be sure, they went back to 
the old palace the next day, and the 
Japanese were relieved. But parental 
affection would not allow them to be 
thus separated permanently, and so the 
ex-Emperor finds that out of pure love 
for his offspring in his new duties he 
must make him a visit every day and 
give him, doubtless, the advice which his 
inexperience requires. Meanwhile there 
is telephone connection between the 
two palaces, and the Japanese are say- 


_ing that the conditions are not improved 


beyond what they were under the old 
Emperor. They would have him re- 
moved to another palace twenty-five 
miles distant, and they wait to see what 
the wise Prince Ito will do. But all this 
is doubtless settled by the visit of the 
Crown Prince of Japan to Korea, ac- 
companied by Marquis Katsura, whose 
purpose it was to put an end to the va- 
rious rebellious movements in Korea, in 
which almost invariably a number of 
Koreans are killed and no casualties 
among the Japanese. This discrepancy 
is due to the fact that the Korean am- 
munition is pretty much exhausted. The 
Korean Crown Prince, it will be re- 
membered, is taken back to Japan for, 
education, 
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The Clearing House Committee 


BY ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


Autuor oF “Tuirty YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE,” ETC. 


week, the attention of the entire 

financial community was con- 
verged on a committee of five men, in 
whose hands lay decision as to the con- 
tinued solvency of an important bank- 
ing institution. These five men made up 
what is commonly called the “Clearing 
House Committee”; they are elected by 
the banks of the Clearing House, an in- 
stitution where the New York banks 
exchange and redeem each day the 
checks turned in to them the day before 
as deposits. All of the larger New 
York City banks are members of the 
Clearing House Association, which, 
therefore, embodies much of the bank 
capital and resources of the community. 


F OR several days during this past 


Early last week the Mercantile National 
Bank, itself a member of the Clearing 
House, reached a situation where it did 
not see its way clear to meet its obliga- 
tions and pay the cash balances debited 
to it after the daily clearings. It ap- 
plied to the Associated Banks for assist- 
ance, believing the crisis te be but tem- 
porary. Its request was placed at once 
in the hands of this committee of five, 
who thereupon proceeded to examine 
the books and accounts of the Mercan- 
tile, to investigate its loans, and to see 
what collateral stood behind them. 

In the end their decision was that the 
bank was solvent, in the sense that it 
was able to meet its obligations if it 
could surmount the momentary diffi- 
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culty. The Clearing House Committee 
thereupon agreed that the requisite as- 
sistance should be extended, and for 
that purpose assessed a certain number 
of banks in the Clearing House mem- 
bership amounts sufficient to meet the 
daily balances avainst the Mercantile so 
long as such aid should be imperative. 
But before granting this assistance in 
behalf of the Associated Banks, the 
committee of five stipulated that the en- 
tire board of directors, not only of the 
Mercantile, but of several affiliated in- 
stitutions, should resign, that its presi- 
dent should retire, and that certain offi- 
cers prominently identified with its man- 
agement should virtually withdraw from 
the banking field in New York City. 
These were drastic requirements ; they 
were approved by the banking com- 
munity as a whole, which was well 
aware that the difficulties had been 
caused by improper use at the hands of 
directors of bank 1esources. To the 
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stipulation thus laid down the Mercari- 
tile and the other institutions were com- 
pelled to give assent; that was the man- 
ifest price of solvency. It may 
therefore be said that five men in New 
York City assumed dictatorial . powers 
over an _ institution, with $12,000,000 
deposits, with which none of them was 
connected, and compelled its owners to 
surrender their offices and to remodel 
radically their bank practices. 

Such an event makes it interesting to 
ask who these five committeemen are 
and how their committee came to enjoy 
any such broad powers. The members 
of the present Clearing House Commit- 
tee are: James T. Woodward, president 
of the Hanover National Bank; William 
A. Nash, president of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank; Dumont Clarke, president 
of the American Exchange; Edward 
Townsend, president of the Importers 
and Traders; A. B. Hepburn, president 
of the Chase National; and with them 

has acted Alexander Gilbert, 





~ 





president of the Market and 
Fulton Bank, who is presi- 
dent of the Clearing House 
and member of the commit- 
tee ex officio. These men 
are all veterans in New York 
bank finance; their experi- 
ence has covered other pe- 
riods when bank conditions 
were even more seriously 
disturbed than they are to- 
day. They inspire confidence 
in the future of banking in 
this city in spite of the present 
stress. None of them ever 
gave way to the delusions 
which afflicted Wall Street, 
and with it a large part of 
the banking community, at 
the time of the great boom 
of 1901, when the saying was 
prevalent on all financial 
markets that we had reached 
a “new era in American 
finance.” Bankers of this 
class, representing largely an 
older generation, were very 
generally mentioned with 
something like indifference 
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by the financiers and captains 
of industry who came to the 
front of the stage in those 
brilliant times. A somewhat 
pitying reference to “old-fogy 
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ideas in banking” was frequently the 
most that one could get from the lead- 
ing actors of the day, in the way of 
comment on the ideas and attitude of 
such men as these. There were people 
even then, however, who ventured the 
hint that the time would come when our 
captains of industry and so-called “pro- 
gressive bankers” would be glad to 


knock at the doors of the old-fogy bank- - 


ers for practical advice and for even 
more practical assistance, when the new 
order of financiers encountered their in- 
evitable troubles. That time arrived last 
week. 

The powers of the Clearing House 
Committee are peculiar. On the 
face of things, the Clearing House 
is simply an _ institution designed, 
as the Association’s constitution de- 
clares, for “the effecting at one 
place of the daily exchanges between 
the several associated banks, and the 
payment at the same place of the bal- 
ances resulting from such exchanges.” 
This would appear to be a perfunctory 


operati®n, involving no dictatorial pow- 
ers, and such, in fact, is the nature of 
the Clearing House in most important 


financial capitals of the world. Early 
in New York banking history, however, 
it was discovered that some regulating 
and controlling influence must be ex- 
erted, even on responsible financial in- 
stitutions; that, in particular, the con- 
stant recurrence of occasions when 
some banks would have to go to 
the assistance of others required the 
constant presence of a committee with 
power to act immediately in the circum- 
stances. 

In London the Bank of England, a 
central institution holding the reserve 
balances of the great joint stock banks 
of that city, itself performs precisely this 
office. It was the Bank of England, 
through its Governor, Mr. Lidderdale, 
which intervened in November, 1890, to 
compel the banks of London to unite in 
guaranteeing the assets of Baring Broth- 
ers, who, without such help, must have 
gone down in complete insolvency. To 
come down to more recent times, it was 
the Bank of England which, in August 
of last year, interfered peremptorily with 
the rash advances of capital by the Lon- 
don banks to the Wall Street market, and 
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which, by fixing its own discount rate at 
6 per cent. and torcing the general money 
rate close to that figure, rendered the 
American borrowing operations too cost- 
ly to be continued. It was again the 
Bank of England which last August, 
under circumstances even now not widely 
understood, stepped in the breach to stop 
incipient panic and compel certain Lon- 
don banks to accept the drafts of a bank- 
ing house with American connections 
which, in a moment of nervous fright, 
had been refused accommodation. Some- 
what the same function is performed by 
the great State banks of Continental 
capitals; the fact that no such institu- 
tion exists in the United States is no 
doubt the explanation of the peculiar 
powers enjoyed by the New York Clear- 
ing House Committee. 

in the original constitution of the 
Clearing House, this committee of five 
had laid upon it only such routine duties 
as the caring for the Clearing House 
building, the establishment of rules and 
regulations regarding check exchanges, 
and the appointment of a manager. They 
were alsO empowered, however, “gen- 
erally to supervise Clearing House 
affairs,” and from this authority rather 
broad powers were drawn, as long ago 
as the panic of 1873. In the stress of 
that episode, numerous important insti- 
tutions, solvent on their books, were 
brought to the verge of bankruptcy 
through a run of depositors or through 
absolute inability to procure cash. They 
could not meet their daily balances at 
the Clearing House, and failure to meet 
those balances would have meant neces- 
sarily declaration of their insolvency and 
the closing of their doors. Under such 
circumstances the Clearing House Com- 
mittee devised the plan of what were. 
then called “Clearing House loan certifi- 
cates’ — which meant that any ‘bank, 
solvent but lacking cash to theet its bal- 
ances, should place its assets in the 
hands of the Clearing House Committee, 
and that, in proportion to the sound as- 
sets thus deposited, such bank should 
be allotted certificates that so much 
credit had been loaned to it by the Asso- 
ciated Banks as a whole. These certifi- 
cates they were allowed to employ in lieu 
of cash in making daily exchanges at 
the Clearing House. In effect, this ex- 
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pedient meant the lending of cash re- 
sources by banks in an easy position to 
other institutions which happened to be 
hard pressed. In 1873, $26,565,000 in 
such certificates were issued. In the 
May panic of 1884, an episode which in 
many respects recembled that of the 
present month, $24,915,000 were issued. 
During the Baring panic of November, 
1890, the Clearing House Committee 
authorized $15,205,000, and in the very 
severe financial strain of 1893 the amount 
thus granted rose to $38,280,000, thus 
surpassing all other records. Precau- 
tions were naturally taken to ensure the 
redemption of these certificates in cash 
as soon as the situation returned to 
equilibrium, this being done thru impo- 
sition of a high rate of interest charged 
against the bank on all such certificates 
outstanding on its charge. 

So far the powers of the Clearing 
House Committee regarding united ac- 
tion by the banks are manifest; it is only 
within a comparatively recent period, 
however, that the committee has had the 
right to do-exactly what it did in the case 
of the Mercantile Bank—namely, to en- 
ter the suspected institution, examine its 
books and decide on its future fate. This 
interesting powef was conferred by the 
Associated Banks as a result of certain 
experiences in the panic of May, 1884, 
when it was clearly manifest that disas- 
ters which became unavoidable would 
have been averted had the committee 
possessed the right to investigate what 
was going on. An amendment, adopted 
in the ensuing month, authorized the 
Clearing House Committee to examine 
any bank in the association whenever it 
considered such examination to be for 
the interest of the Associated Banks in 
general, and to require from such bank 
the surrender of its securities for pur- 
poses of protection. It will be observed 
that this authority was conferred by the 
vote of all the banks in the Clearing 
House miembership; therefore each of 
these institutions voluntarily submitted 
itself to a possible examination of the 
sort. On occasions since that time small 
banks under suspicion by depositors or 
by the Banking Department have been 
taken in hand in exactly this way by the 
Clearing House Committee. How the 


authority was applied in the case of the 
Mercantile National Bank has already 
been shown. It will be observed that the 
stipulations made regarding the officers 
and directors of the banks examined went 
apparently beyond the letter of the 
powers conferred on the Clearing House 
Committee. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they were a necessary incident to 
such powers; for in any case the com- 
mittee of five retained the right to refuse 
to take the bank’s affairs in hand for pro- 
tective purposes and the demands made 
on the directors were the simple price of 
such action by the committee. 

In short, it may be said that while the 
actions of this committee during the past 
week were in their nature dictatorial, 
they represented a perfectly sound and 
correct adjustment of the machinery. of 
the Associated Banks tothe urgent needs 
of the occasion. There can be little doubt 
that in a possible emergency those 
powers would be carried even further. 
During the panic of 1893, the committee 
named by the Clearing House practically 
held in its hands, under the expert. leader- 
ship of the late Frederick D. Tappen, the 
fortunes of half the New York banks, 
The brilliant manner in which the com- 
mittee then acquitted itself of the heavy 
responsibilities placed upon it left the 
banking community ready to trust its for- 
tunes in all future exigencies to such 
hands. 

It need only be said, in concluding, 
that membership on this committee, while 
greatly esteemed by all officers in the 
New York banks, is conferred only on 
those whose experience and conservatism 
warrant the entrusting to them of such 
weighty duties. In this, the banks as a 
whole have shown that none of them 
seriously shared in the financial delusions 
of the past six years. They were well 
aware that old principles of conservative 
banking had not been overturned by the 
luck which followed the speculative ex- 
cesses of rg01 and 1906. The episode of 
this month is certain to put an end for- 
ever to the notion that the American fi- 
nancial community had grown six years 
ago, or ever hereafter can grow, beyond 
the need for close supervision at the 
hands of cld-fashioned bankers. 


New York City. 
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[Mr. Hayne Davis, with whose writings on Peace and that movement which would 
substitute law for war our readers are familiar, is the only American, with the exception 
of the official delegates, who was at the Hague Conference during the whole session. We 
are therefore glad to be able to present to our readers his complete and luminous account 
of the results of the Conference which have been so misunderstood and misrepresented 


thruout the world. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Davis is the author of “Among the 


World’s Peace Makers,” the Secretary of the American Branch of “Conciliation Interna- 
tionale” and the Secretary of the American Delegation at the last Interparliamentary Con- 
ferences. This article will be followed in succeeding issues by two others.—Ep1Tor.] 


that the Emperor of Russia had 

invited the Powers to assemble in 
a general conference came like a flash 
of lightning. Ié arrested for a moment 
the step of every one. It shed light on 
the path ahead for very few. Some sus- 
pected an ulterior motive, and to them 
the darkness seemed even denser than 
before. A tone of skepticism, or even 


i ies. announcement made in 1808 


worse, - prevailed in the press of the 
whole world. Nevertheless, the Confer- 
ence convened, and by doing so inaugu- 
rated a new era—an era to be character- 


ized by discussion in conference of 
questions of common concern, by repre- 
sentatives of all interested parties. But 
this was not apparent to the members of 
the Conference, nor is it yet perfectly 
clear to the general public. And yet it 
is the chief fruit of both the First Con- 
ference and the one that has just 
ended. 


Few of the delegates to the First Con- 
ference arrived at The Hague with firm 
faith in the possibility to achieve defi- 
nite results. Consequently, the few 
who did go having faith in the outcome 
completely captured the Conference. 
Before it was two months old the first 
Conference had improved the laws of 
war, constituted a permanent Tribunal 
of Arbitration, provided for mediation 
during hostilities and for investigation 
ef disputed questions of fact prior to the 
opening of hostilities. 

The Second Conference was very dif- 
ferent from this. The call for it was 
made by the Interparliamentary Union, 
at its St. Louis session, the resolution 
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for such a Conference being coupled 
with a request that President Roosevelt 
issue the invitations to all the Powers. 
This fact was spread broadcast thruout 
the world, during the two weeks which 
intervened before the President received 
the parliamentarians and promised to 
comply with their request. Russia’s un- 
willingness to participate in such a Con- 
ference during the war necessitated its 
postponement for over two years. The 
interval was used by public officials, 
peace societies and private persons to 
study the subject and to stimulate public 
opinion in favor of what seemed to them 
the points of greatest value and least re- 
sistance. 

So that when the delegates arrived at 
The Hague last June a large number of 
its members were avowed advocates of 
definite ideas, and in some countries, 
notably our own, public expectation was 
at a high point. The circumstances 
under which the Conference was called 
precluded all possibility of an ulterior 
motive, and the general sentiment at 
The Hague was one of hope, instead of 
skepticism. The free and confident air 
of the delegates was a mutual inspira- 
tion and increased the expectations of all 
concerned. 

The Launching of the Conference. 


For some days after my arrival at 
The Hague I had a feeling that the 
place was familiar. Finally I recalled 
the pictures of “Spotless Town” in our 
illustrated papers. Then I understood. 
The streets of “Spotless Town” are the 
streets of The Hague. In this beautiful 
city, evidencing even in its public high- 
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ways a scrupulous and unexcelled clean- 
liness, the representatives of forty-four 
nations took their places in the Hall of 
the Knights on the 14th day of June, 
1907. It was the first time in 
the annals of history that all the 
governments of the earth had as- 
sembled together. Only a few more 
than half the Powers (twenty-six) 
were represented at the First Confer- 
ence, a fact due to the absence of South 
American representation at St. Peters- 
burg. The number of sovereign States 
entitled to a seat in such a Conference 
is certainly less than fifty, and only 
forty-six have an undisputed right of 
representation in such a body. Costa 
Rica and Honduras have such a right, 
but did not exercise it. Korea claims to 
have the right and Japan disputes this; 
nevertheless, a delegation from Korea 
appeared at The Hague and asked to be 
admitted, but the Conference considered 
that the question was outside of its com- 
petence. 

The Second Conference was, there- 
fore, a conference of practically all the 
States that are universally acknowledged 
as sovereign over some section of the 


- world, and therefore entitled to be pres- 


ent in conference when questions of 
common concern to the sovereigns are 
under discussion. This fact alone made 
the opening of the Conference an his- 
toric event, and not the least of the 
many far-reaching consequences of this 
event was the fact that it awoke the 
sovereigns of some parts of the world 
to the fact that there are other sov- 
ereigns whose existence and importance 
must not be overlooked. Indeed, all 
Europe was treated to an awakening at 
this Conference—an awakening which 
forced upon it the fact that not North 
America only, but South America also 
must be recognized as having a part in 
world politics, and-that in Asia there is 
one sovereign, at least, whom they must 
all respect as their equal in intelligence 
and in power to use intelligence accord- 
ing to their own methods. 

This, however, was not apparent at the 
opening of the Conference. Indeed, the 
disposition to ignore , non-European 
Powers was clearly seen at the outset. 
The official invitations to the Conference 
were issued by the Russian Government, 
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as a consequence of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
courtesy in yielding the privilege to the 
Emperor. Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt did 
not fully realize that this carried with it 
the privilege of naming the President of 
the Conference, still it was proper that 
Nelidoff, the head of the Russian delega- 
tion, should be President of the Confer- 
ence, and Beaufort, the head of the Dutch 
delegation, Vice-President. But there 
was no apparent reason why the presi- 
dency of all the committees into which 
the Conference was divided should be 
parceled out among European Powers, 
except the ignorance of Europe in regard 
to non-European peoples. 

Even if there were no American, either 
North or South, who was considered 
worthy of the presidency of a commis- 
sion, how is it possible to explain the fail- 
ure of the Conference at its first session 
to acknowledge President Roosevelt’s 
initiative except on the assumption that 
non-European people and things were 
still regarded as, after all, not of the 
greatest importance? 

Doubtless every member of the Con- 
ference knew beforehand that the Con- 
ference owed its existence to President 
Roosevelt’s act. But the Prime Minister 
of Holland, in his address of welcome, 
and Nelidoff, in his inaugural address, 
alluded to the President’s act, and thus 
the Conference was effected with official 
notice of the fact. Nevertheless, its first 
session was adjourned without any ap- 
preciation of the initiative of Mr. Roose- 
velt. The Europeans who had taken 
charge of the Conference were content 
with “laying at the feet” of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia the homage of 
the Conference and its promise faithfully 
to accomplish, as far as possible, the task 
which His Majesty had entrusted to it; 
and “at the feet” of Her Majesty the 
Queen of The Netherlands-its high ap- 
preciation of her goodness in permitting 
it to make this attempt within the bor- 
ders of her kingdom and in the place 
graciously provided by her. 

When the first session was over, I 
asked myself, “Would they have so treat- 
ed the king of some ninety hundred 
thousand people in Europe? Is the Pres- 
ident of some ninety million people in 
America entitled to less consideration ?” 
The Conference was sure to hear from 
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our President later, and it was still pos- 
sible to hope that he would hear from the 
Conference in the best way, namely, by 
its acceptance of the progressive ideas 
proposed by our delegates, and also, in 
the second best way, by proper acknowl- 
edgment of his part in its existence and 
in the success of its labors. Nor was this 
reasonable hope unrewarded. The Con- 
ference heard from our President in the 
progressive proposals made by our dele- 
gates and Mr. Roosevelt heard from the 
Conference, both by its acceptance of the 
most important of these proposals and by 
a cablegram before its adjournment, ex- 
pressing gratitude for his initiative. 


The Principal Proposals. 


Soon after the opening of the Confer- 
ence, proposals began to pour in. They 


divided themselves into several classes: 


1. Regulation of war. 

2. International courts. “ 
3. Treaties of arbitration. 
4. Future conferences. 

5. Miscellaneous. 


It is the work of the specialist to write 


and to reed about this vast network of 
Lilliputian threads, which the delegates 
to the Second Conference proposed to 
weave around the sleeping figure of war. 
Only the chief proposals can here be 
mentioned. It also seems desirable to 
omit the discussion of all proposals de- 
signed to decrease the inevitable injus- 
tices which result from a state of war, 
tho some important proposals of this kind 
were approved and many more were 
made and pressed with vigor upon the 
Conference. 

The idea to which the American dele- 
gation was primarily devoted was a High 
Court of International Justice. The dele- 
gation unofficially presented this idea to 
persons in and out of the Conference 
from the very outset. I had the honor 
of an interview with Dr. David Jayne 
Hill, the American Minister at The 
Hague, soon after the Conference con- 
vened. He drew a picture of such a 
Court, composed of jurists of such emi- 
nent and known qualification as to com- 
mand the confidence of the people of all 
nations and of the governments, and able 
to administer justice among nations with 
an impartiality similar-to that now ex- 
hibited by the highest national tribunals 
in the various countries represented in 
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the Conference. He spoke of a tenure. of 
office of such length and a compensation 
sufficient to place these judges above the 
reach of national influence. Mr. Hill de- 
clared that it was possible to think of the 
governments as rising to the hight of an 
agreement to respect each other’s terri- 
tory and sovereignty and each other’s 
just rights in the international realm, 
that it was reasonable to hope that some 
steps could now be taken in the direction 
of these things; and that the creation of 
such a Court would seem to be the easiest 
long step in this necessary way to a 
more enduring peace and a better es- 
tablishment of justice. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Hill, 
as Assistant Secretary of State in 1899, 
served as the connecting link between the 
American Government and the First 
Conference. This fact constituted him 
almost a member of the First Conference 
and a very valuable member of the 
Second. 

In addition to drawing this picture of 
a High Court of International Justice, 
Mr. Hill alluded to the convening of sub- 
sequent Conferences, similar to that 
which was then launching itself, and de- 
clared his personal conviction that the. 
face of the world is now turned toward 
these things and that the command of 
“forward march” must be given and 
obeyed in due time. Hence the relative 
unimportance of the present situation, 
whether iit be the moment of marking 
time or marching forward. 

This gives a glimpse into the state of 
the mind of the American delegation at 
the opening of the Conference. The 
greater stress laid by Mr. Hill on the 
High Court justified the opinion that this 
was the leading American proposition 
and the subsequent action of the delega 
tion proved this to be true. The plan for 
such a Court was in due time presented 
to the Conference. 

Technical and legal books wil! discuss 
the details of this proposal. The essence 
of it seemed to lie in its empowering such 
a Court, once constituted, to act as an 
integral part of the world’s judicial ma- 
chinery, within such area as might be 
marked out by the nations for its juris- 
diction. The constitution of such a 
Court and the use of it for the settlement 
of international disputes would soor 
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hecessitate and provide a body of inter- 
national law, recognized by the nations 
as binding upon them and their citizens. 
The recognition of this fact is indis- 
pensable to a ‘just appreciation of the 
presentation of such a proposition by any 
government, and its favorable considera- 
tion by so many. 

Having put forward the main ideas in- 
volved in such a proposal, the Americans 
found themselves supported by both the 
British and German delegates, and when 
the proposal was actually made in open 
Conference, it was recognized as the 
joint proposal of America, England and 
Germany. 

Clearly, a Court composed of nine, or 
twice nine, judges could not contain a 
representative from every country. 
Some method of selection would have to 
be agreed upon. What was the proper 
-method? , 

Meanwhile the Russians had come 
with a proposal regarding a Court. Mar- 
tens, of the Russian delegation, was a 
member of the First Conference and is 
now a thember for Russia of the Arbi- 
tration Tribunal created by that Confer- 
ence, and which was called the “Tribun- 
al of 1899.” Each Power has the right 
to appoint four of its members on this 
Tribunal, but the Tribunal has no power 
to do anything. When any of its niem- 
bers are selected by particular Powers to 
decide a controversy, these members can 
do what is permitted by the joint agree- 
ment of the disputant Powers. 

Martens proposed: on behalf of Russia 
that this existing Court be given an in- 
herent power of action, so that its mem- 
bers could assemble at The Hague once 
each year, to express their opinion on in- 
ternational questions raised during the 
preceding year; to overlook the work of 
the International office at The Hague 
(composed of the Ministers of all coun- 
tries at The Hague and some designated 
officers, in accordance with the recom- 
‘mendations of the First Conference) ; to 
diseuss the general march of the move- 
ment for International Arbitration, and to 
elect three of their own number to act 
during the succeeding year, as a special 
Court of Justice in such matters as the 
Powers might submit to them, rather 
than to judges of their own choosing. 

Then came Dr. Ruy Barbosa, of Bra- 
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zil, with a proposition that the Court pro- 
posed by the Americans, English and 
Germans should be composed of one 
judge appointed by each Power, the 
judges to sit in sections of the agreed 
number, according to the alphabetical list 
of countries represented, and that this 
Court should take the place of the Trib- 
unal of 1899, which would be abolished 
instead of co-existing with the new 
Court. 

In addition to these proposals for a 
High Court of International Justice, 
whose action would cover the whole field 
of international relations, a special Inter- 
national Prize Court was proposed by 
both England and Germany. This Court 
was tg concern itself solely with prizes 
taken in war and claimed by the captors 
in accordance with rules of war recog- 
nized by the belligerents. 

Proposed Treaties of Arbitration. 

Among proposed treaties of arbitra- 
tion must be mentioned that which the 
American delegation submitted. This 
treaty was almost identical with that 
negotiated between France and England 
some years ago, and upon which a num- 
ber of other treaties now in force were 
modeled. The one important difference 
between the treaty proposed by the 
Americans and the Anglo-French model 
was that it was expressly stated in the 
treaty proposed at The Hague that the 
ratification by each contracting power 
should be in accordance with its own 
Constitution. The insertion of this 
clause may seem insignificant, but it was 
very significant, because it indicated that 
the State Department at Washington 
(including the President) had receded 
from the position taken by the President 
in the controversy with the Senate in 
regard to the treaties negotiated by John 
Hay in 1903, between the United States 
and nine other Powers. 

The concluding clause of these Hay 
treaties provided that no question could 
be referred to arbitration under them 
until a subsequent agreement should be 
concluded by the parties, specifying the 
particular question at issue, the arbitral 
procedure, etc. As the treaty had no- 
where clearly defined the classes of ques- 
tions supposed to be included in it, judg- 
ment had to be exercised in the making 
of the subsequent agreement, more than 
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at the time of ratifying the treaty. There 
was a question whether this “subsequent 
agreement” would need the assent of the 
Senate in order to become legal. The 
Senators were determined to have a 
voice in deciding what questions should 
be arbitrated under the treaty. So they 
substituted the word treaty for the word 
agreement. ‘This made it necessary for 
the Executive to submit all these subse- 
quent special treaties for each case to the 
Senate. The President refused to accept 
this amendment and thus the treaties 
never became operative. 

The proposal made by our delegates 
at The Hague was very important, there- 
fore, proving, as it did, that the way is 
open for agreement between the Senate 
and. President. This removed a great 
obstacle in the further progress of arbi- 
tration. 

In other respects the American pro- 
posal was a-disappointment to those who 
looked for progress in obligatory arbitra- 
tion. The proposed treaty merely adopt- 
ed the form acceptable to England and 
France some years ago, and which even 
these ‘‘ancient enemies” have outgrown 
during the interval since its conclusion. 
Furthermore, the form was -objection- 
able for several reasons. It was so 
vague in its definition of the questions 
included in it that either contracting 
Power could say that a particular ques- 
tion at issue was not covered by the 
treaty, and therefore not a matter for 
obligatory arbitration. Second, it grant- 
ed no inherent jurisdiction to any court 
to act in questions of the kind covered 
by it, but necessitated the positive act of 
both parties to the dispute after the 
question became acute, assenting to its 
settlement by arbitration, before - the 
matter could pass into the hands of the 
court. 

The Interparliamentary Conferences at 
Brussels in 1905 and at London in 1906 
had formulated a treaty drawn on the 
Anglo-French model, but designating 
certain classes of questions as not falling 
within the reservation of the Anglo- 
French form, and therefore as being 
proper for settlement by arbitration with- 
out any agreement between the contract- 
ing Powers, subsequent to their ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

Apparently the American State De- 
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partment had neglected to consider or 
had rejected this model treaty ‘proposed 
by the Interparliamentary Union,. altho 
the St. Louis resolution of that Union 
had given Mr. Roosevelt the opportunity 
to convene this Conference. 

Portugal, however, came forward with 
a treaty of arbitration containi the 
Interparliamentary proposals, and this 
gave as a basis for discussion a treaty 
whose adoption would empower the ex- 
isting Tribunal of 1899 or the newly cre- 
ated International Court to come into 
action in clearly defined area, however 
limited, as national courts do within 
their jurisdiction, thus making the Inter- 
national Court an integral, self-acting 
part of our machinery for the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

England also came forward with some 
amendments to the Portuguese proposi- 
tion which placed the influence of the 
British Empire behind the essential idea’ 
contained in the  Interparliamentary 
treaty as adopted by Portugal. 

The only part of this treaty not found 
in the Portuguese proposal was the 
clause adopted on Mr. Bryan’s motion, 
namely, that in all questions reserved for 
settlement by force, either mediation by 
a friendly power or investigation by an 
International Commission of Inquiry 
should be resorted to before the appeal 
to arms. 1 

The substance of this clause was pro- 
posed in three parts; one part by France, 
in the form of delay for a definite period 
between the rupture of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and the commencement of hos- 
tilities. Still other parts by General 
Porter for the United States and by Dr. 
Barbosa for Brazil. 

The Porter proposition (so called 
from its champion, General Horace 
Porter) provided that armed forces 
should not be used hereafter in the col- 
lection of contractual debts from a 
government without first offering to sub- 
mit the claims to the judgment of an 
international tribunal. 

The Barbosa proposition bound the 
governments not to acquire territory at 
the expense of each other without previ- 
ously offering to submit their claim to 
arbitration, and declared that the title to 
territory acquired contrary to this agree- 
ment would have no legal force or value. 
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Uruguay proposed a League of Peace 
between ten or more Powers, half of 
whom should have twenty-five million 
or more inhabitants each, for the judi- 
cial determination of all questions be- 
tween the members of the League, and 
for intervening between Powers not in 
the League where the League considered 
this desirable for the securing of a just 
settlement. 

Finally, when the Conference was 
nearly over, came the proposal of the 
American delegation that “self - gov- 
erned” ~ international conferences _ shall 
occur at convenient intervals hereafter. 

While the members of the Conference 
were formulating and arriving at a prop- 
er solution for these and innumerable 
other «questions, persons both at The 
Hague and elsewhere were lashing it 
with accusations that it was a “war” and 
not a “peace” Conference. 

General Porter said tome one day that 
he wished some of the friends of peace 
who think lightly of the Conference 
could have an opportunity to handle its 
members a little. They were picked men. 


Indeed, the governments were afraid to 
send inferior men to the Conference. It 
would have jeopardized their vital inter- 


ests. Why should the Powers concern 
themselves with the reservation of “vital 
interests” from treaties of arbitration 
and then neglect those very interests by 
sending incompetent persons to the Con- 
' ference? Few, if any, nations fell into 
such an error. 
The Delegates. 

There were 244 representatives at the 
Conference. Forty-two of these are so 
highly esteemed by their governments 
that they are now entrusted with the 
highest diplomatic positions—twelve of 
them being ambassadors and thirty min- 
isters, this being the highest diplomatic 
office known to some countries. 

Fifteen or more members of the exist- 
ing Hague Court were sent to the Sec- 
ond Conference, and, of course, all the 
ministers at The Hague were members 
of the Conference. The delegation from 
France was notable in that its three lead- 
ing delegates were members of the First 
Conference also; that they are now mem- 
bers of the Hague Court, and that they 
were empowered to use their judgment. 
instead of being bound to secure instruc- 
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tions from the French Foreign Office. 
I think no other delegation was trust- 
ed to this extent by its own home Gov- 
ernment. 

The delegation from Uruguay con- 
tained an ex-president, the only ex- 
president in the Conference. Is not such 
a body the place for all ex-presidents of 
republics ? 

The Secretary of the Japanese Coun- 
cil of State was the chief Japanese dele- 
gate. All proposals made by the Em- 
peror pass thru this official to the other 
officials of the Island Empire before they 
can become law. ; 

The Vice-President of the Brazilian 
Senate was the first delegate of Brazil. 
and he has the honor of having been a 
member of the Constitutional Convention 
of Brazil, and of having proposed that 
clause of Brazil’s Constitution which 
forbids the nation to engage in war with 
out first offering to submit the question 
at issue to arbitration. 

The second delegate of Argentina was 
another of the conspicuous members, 
Louis M. Drago, whose name has be- 
come a household word at the capitals 
of the world, in consequence of the note 
that he sent to the various foreign offices 
while he was Foreign Minister of Ar- 
gentina. In this note he declared him- 
self against the use of armed forces for 
collection of money claints from a sov-° 
ereign State, and this doctrine now bears 
his namie. , 

The members of the American dele- 
gation are well known as men of the 
highest character and ability, and they 
became the motive power of the Confer- 
ence. 

France and South America supplied 
the captain and the helmsman of this 
international “ship of state.” The “hered- 
itary claim” became the barnacles to im- 
pede its progress. But it was well offi- 
cered, and the crew did their duty, and 
on her trial passage this “ship of state” 
came into port with colors flying and 
every prospect of a record voyage on her 
next venture, which will occur in 1915, 
the centennial of the Battle of Waterloo. 

The Constitution of the Conference. 

The machinery of this Conference was 
unique. Besides the president of the 
Conference there were presidents of the 
four commissions (or committees) into 
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which the Conference was divided. 
Upon these four men devolved the chief 
directive duties of the body. Every 
proposition was argued out in the com- 
mittees, until the position of every nation 
upon it was well understood. These 
committees reported to the Conference 
in full session when they had finished 
with any question of importance. 

The Corference met in full session 
only ten times. The committees met al- 
most daily. The plenary sessions of the 
Conference were merely for voting and 
for recording reservations or explana- 
tions, which seemed important to the 
Powers making them. 

The members were not free to use 
their own judgment, but were under the 
necessjty of receiving instructions from 
their respective governments. So that a 
Foreign Minister, not at The Hague, had 
to be converted by the delegation, even 
after the delegation had accepted a pro- 
posal, before the vote of the nation could 
be cast in favor of it. 

Hampered in this: way, and by the 
multiplicity of languages, and by lack of 
previous experience of such assemblies, 
the wonder is not that the Conference 
accomplished so little, as is constantly 
reiterated, but that it accomplished so 
much. 

Disarmament and National Disgrace. 

In presenting the principal proposals 
made at the Second Peace Conference, 
no allusion was made*to the question of 
armaments, because, in my opinion, that 
was not an important question at this 
Conference. Allusion was made, how- 
ever, to the fact that Koreans appeared 
at The Hague, bearing letters from the 
Emperor of Korea, and protesting that 
Japan has no right to represent Korea 
in international councils, because the 
treaty under which Japan claims this 
right was not signed by the Emperor of 
Korea, and because the signature of the 
Korean Minister who did sign the treaty 
was affixed to it under duress. This in- 
cident, properly understood, would set- 
tle the question of armament. The 
Koreans claimed at The Hague that 
their country is mountainous and could 
offer great resistance to an armed at- 
tack, and that the population of Korea 
is several millions. The few thousand 
Boers well armed made such resist- 


ance to England’s forces that one of the 
Boer generals has now risen “to the 
Primacy in that promising country. 
What could the Koreans have done to 
protect themselves, if they had been 
equally well armed, when Japan’s fifty 
million people were arrayed against 
Russia’s one hundred and fifty million? 
Being practically unarmed, the Koreans 
simply had to accept the terms dictated 
by Japan, however distasteful their con- 
sequent exclusion from _ international 
councils may be. 

The visit of the would-be delegates 
from Korea to the Second Conference 
would hardly deserve a place in this ac- 
count of the Conference, if Korea was 
not such an object lesson on the ques- 
tion of armaments. Korea acted ‘under 
existing conditions as it would be proper 
for a government to act after the nations 
shall have agreed to respect each other’s 
sovereignty at home and just rights 
abroad. Result, Korea is subjected to 
a sort of suzerainty by Japan, and is ex- 
cluded from the international councils 
with so little difficulty that the world 
was not aware that Korea objected to 
Japan’s protectorate until the Koreans 
appeared at The Hague. 

Some better provision for national se- 
curity must precede a wise decrease in 
the power of national defense. And, 
taken together, the Koreans and the 
Boers are a complete proof of this. 
Nevertheless, many of the advocates of 
peace lay great stress on the decrease of 
armaments. Some even regard this as 
the paramount question. It was re- 
garded by the press and the public as 
the leading idea in the Czar’s call for 
the first Conference. The insistent de- 
mand by Great Britain that the question 
be placed on the program of the Second 
Conference necessitated its considera- 
tion, tho the heavily armed Powers 
made it plain during the tour of Europe 
by M. de Martens last spring that they 
regarded the discussion of the question 
as useless. 

The delegates of Great Britain found, 
upon their arrival at The Hague and by 
friendly interchange of opinion with 


' other delegates, that a fruitful discus- 


sion of this question was impossible. 
They were wise enough ‘not’ to press 
upon the Conference a subject which 
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could only serve to divide the Confer- 
ence into factions and to weaken their 
own influence in matters upon which 
there was a chance of securing general 
consent. 


Accordingly, they introduced a reso- 
iution merely reaffirming the resolution 
of 1899, calling for the consideration of 
the question of: a limitation of arma- 
ments, and giving as an additional rea- 
son for such consideration the fact that 
armaments have been greatly increased 
during the interval between the First and 
Second Conferences. 

This resolution leaves the question of 
a limitation of armaments on the inter- 
national program to all appearances. 
In fact, the general opinion was that the 
resolution was adopted in this form to 
save the British delegates from a hu- 
miliation, due to the fact that the Brit- 
ish Premier had made such a point of 
placing this question on the program, 
and to the further fact that not only the 
British press generally, but also The 
Courter of the Conference, published by 
W. T. Stead at The Hague, never 
ceased to berate the British Government 
and representatives at The Hague, and 
even the Conference itself, on this ques- 
tion, until it was thus disposed of. In- 
deed, echoes of this continued to appear 
afterward in The Courier, which ren- 
dered, on all other subjects, service 
which can hardly be overestimated. 
This paper appeared every day during 
the Conference, except Mondays, and 
was the only accurate and timely me- 
dium for knowing what was transpiring 
at The Hague. It was a necessity even 
for the members of the Conference. 
During the very period when The Cou- 
rier was lashing the British delegates 
for not compelling the Conference to 
consider limitation of armaments, it in- 
troduced into its own columns irrefuta- 
ble arguments against a reduction of 
armaments prior to a general agreement 
by the Powers to respect the rights of 
nations whose defensive power is thus 
decreased. 


It was during this time that the esti- 
mable Koreans appeared at The Hague 
and asked for admission to the Confer- 
ence. The Courier manifested a great 
interest in the Korean delegates, supple- 
menting their own statement of their 
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case with the inimitable illustrations 
which flow so freely from the pen of the 
noted journalist who had assumed the 
editorship of this valuable paper. When 
the Barbosa proposition not to acquire 
land by armed force without offering to 
submit the claim to arbitration, and the 
Porter proposition not to use armed 
force for collection of money without 
first securing the judgment of an impar- 
tial tribunal, and the Uruguay proposi- 
tion to form a League of Peace, for 
judicial settlement of all controversies 
between the members and for seeing 
that justice is administered in questions 
arising between Powers not in the 
League—when these proposed and other 
unproposed and still more progressive 
propositions are actually accepted and 
in full operation, then the limitation of 
its power of self-preservation may prop- 
erly be made by a nation, protected by 
these guarantees, in accordance with 
what other nations regard as its propor- 
tionate power of defense. 

What, then, must be done in the 
meantime with the intolerable burden of 
armaments? The people must carry this 
burden until those in authority see that 
the way to lay it down forever is to pro- 
vide a system for the administration of - 
justice among nations, as justice is now 
administered among the States of the 
various well - organized federal govern- 
ments. 


The Porter Proposition. 


General Horace Porter campaigned 
with Grant during the Civil War, and 
when only twenty-six years he had taken 
part in twenty-one battles. He made a 
vow during these awful times that he 
would do everything in his power to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such calamities. 
When the President appointed him a 
delegate to the Second Peace Conference 
his opportunity had come.~ Indeed his 
service in the Civil War had prepared 
him for service in the Peace Conference. 
The qualities developed in the face of the 
enemy came to his aid in the successful 
campaign which he. conducted at The 
Hague for removing money claims from 
the war area to the precincts of courts of 
justice. At the very outset he presented 
his proposition that armed forces should 
not be used for collection of contractual 
debts, without first submitting the claim . 
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to an International Tribunal and secur- 
ing a decision that it is just. When he 
made the proposal the general opinion in 
the Conference was adverse to it. Fur- 
thermore, it was not mentioned in the 
program. Some delegations were so in- 
structed that they were compelled to op- 
pose it regardless of their individual 
opinion, for instance, the Japanese. But 
this delegation secured such a modifica- 
tion of its instructions that it could cast 
Japanese influence for the proposal, and 
Tsudzuki, the first delegate of Japan, 
early in the day, created a precedent and 
produced a profound impression upon 
the Conference, by rising in the commis- 
sion which had this proposal under con- 
sideration and declaring that his Govern- 
ment would unreservedly support it. No 
other great Power had previously done 
this. General Porter rested neither day 
nor night till he carried this proposition. 

The importance of the proposition 
seems to have been overlooked by the 
public generally, and the difficulties en- 


countered in carrying it can be appre-, 


ciated only by those who endeavored to 
secure for some favorite idea the unani- 
mous approval of representatives from 
all countries, speaking all languages and 
standing in a position of such responsibil- 
ity that the vital interests of their nation 
and people may depend upon their action. 
We, the unofficial public, are like one 
walking on a plank lying on the ground. 
This is done without difficulty. Indeed, 
it takes an effort to step off rather than 
on the plank. Elevate the plank ten feet 
from the ground and it takes a well gov- 
cerned mind to walk on it at all. Elevate 
it 1,000 feet and who can walk on it with 
a steady tread? Only those whose eye 
remains open and clear in the face of 
danger. Membership in a Conference 
such as this at The Hague is like walk- 
ing the plank at the 1,000 foot elevation. 
Men unburdened with the responsibility 
of membership in the Conference can ar- 
rive easily at a decision on every ques- 
tion proposed. The same men placed in 
the Conference instantly become con- 
scious of responsibility and correspond- 
ingly cautious in their decisions. The 
controlling individuals in such assemblies 
are those who decide and. proceed with 
the ease and carelessness, at such hights 
of responsibility, as characterize the man 
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walking safely on the level ground of 
private opinion. 

In order to understand the importance 
of the Porter proposition, it is necessary 
to realize that money claims constitute 
the greatest danger of war between any 
European and any American State, dur- 
ing the period that now lies just ahead 
of us. The removal of these claims from 
the war area to the law area of our in- 
ternationa! domain is therefore of very 
great importance. Indeed, the signifi- 
cance of the acceptance of the Porter 
propositior is almost incalculable. It 
gives good hope that the one danger 
most likely to involve our country, as 
well as other American States, in a war 
with Eurcpean Powers has been reduced 
to a minimum, if not entirely destroyed. 

The Porter proposition is generally 
confounded with the Drago Doctrine. 
Indeed, they are quite different. The 
Porter proposition does not venture to 
say that force shall not be used to collect 
money that is justly due, in the judg- 
ment of an International Tribunal. It 
simply fo1bids the use of force for col- 
lection of claims that have not been ad- 
judged just by an impartial tribunal; on 
the other hand, the Drago Doctrine goes 
the length of forbidding the use of armed 
forces in the collection of money claims 
from sovereign States, whether the 
claims be just or not. 

While fastice is the basis of the Porter 
proposition, “respect for sovereignty” 
is the foundation of the Drago Doctrine. 

Strangely enough, the essence of the 
Drago Doctrine is actually in force 
among the States of our Union. One 
clause of our Constitution forbids the 
courts of the United States to entertain 
a claim against any State in the Union 
at the suit of a citizen of another State 
or of a foreign country. On the other 
hand, the States which compose the Ar- 
gentine Republic can be sued in such 
cases, and can be compelled, by judicial 
decision backed by the power of the Re- 
public, to pay money claims proven to be 
justly due, in accordance with legal 
methods authorized by the Republic. 

The acceptance of the Porter proposi- 
tion and the rejection of the Barbosa 
proposition call for a word in regard to 
the relation of these two ideas. Together 
they constitute one complete proposition, 
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and the acceptance of both must be remove unjust land claims from this an- 


placed in the cornerstone of the Interna- 
tional House of Justice when it is 
built. 

As the Porter proposition forbids the 
use of armed forces for collection of un- 
adjudicated money claims, so the Bar- 
bosa proposition forbids the use of these 
forces for the acquisition of land, with- 
out previously submitting the claim to 
the judgment of arbitration. The ac- 
ceptance of one removes unjust money 
claims from settlement on the field of 
battle ; the acceptance of the other would 
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logical waters of Europe is Ellen Key, the Swedish writer. 


tiquated method of trial. 

After making this proposal, Dr. Bar- 
bosa, the first delegate of Brazil, did not 
press it upon the Conference.- Perhaps 
all his energies were needed to prevent 
the acceptance of proposals which would 
have introduced into international coun- 
cils the doctrine of inferior and superior 
States. Certain it is that Dr. Barbosa 
became the champion of “State Rights” 
in the First General Assembly of the 
Sovereign States. ~ 

(Continued next week.) 
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of the Future 


BY ELLEN KEY 


[Foremost among the leaders of the “New Woman Movement” now agitating the socio- 


In all of her works she pro- 


claims herself as a champion of the divine rights of women, but in quite a different way 
from the usually accepted interpretation of this feminine shibboleth. It is from a purely 
ethical standpoint of soul development that she preaches this new doctrine of woman’s 
rights. She believes that only through spiritual and intellectual development can these 
rights be obtained. As she herself has it: “No woman ever stepped out of a perfectly 
happy life of domestic contentment to grasp the bahner of emancipation in her hands and 


cry out thru the streets for woman’s rights. 
phase of modern life, and are broadly humanitarian, deeply philosophical. 


Her works, which are few, deal with every 
The three classes 


which appeal most strongly to this altruistic philosopher and thinker are women, wage 
earners and children, and to them, and their cause, she dedicates the greater part of her 


works.—Ep1rTor.] 


HERE are certain words which are 
T as alluring to us as are the 
strains of a beautiful melody. 
Among these are “The Woman of the 
Future.” 

Such a melody sounds for me in the 
rhythm of a poet, a poet and at the 
same time a teacher, whose name now 
glows with the radiance of a day star, 
but who, during his life, heard invec- 
tives heaped upon himself as an atheist 
and iconoclast, the brilliancy of his 
thoughts appearing to his contempo- 
raries as destructive lightnings. His 
poetic intuition revealed to him an era 
in which the woman should be 
“ |. . frank, beautiful and kind as the free 

heaven, which rains fresh, light and clear 

on the wide earths... 

From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could not 
think, 

Looking emotions, once they feared to feel, 

And eset to all, which once they dared 
not 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven... . 
This silhouet of Shelley’s “Woman of 


” 


the Future” floats before my mind as I 
try to draw a picture of my own, which 
shall give her somewhat more definite 
features. 

The “storm and stress” period of 
women and the higher culture along so- 
cial and psychological lines with which 
it is intimately connected, will probably 
reach far into the new century. This 
period, full of conflict and unrest, will 
only cease when woman, both married 
and unmarried, has attained unto a full 
legal equality with man; when such 
transformations have taken place in our 
social fabric that the present competi- 
tion between the sexes shall have been 
mutually and_ satisfactorily adjusted; 
and when the means by which a woman 
earns her living, as well as the serious 
problem of domestic conditions, shall 
have reached such a state as to relieve 
her from the burden of oppression un- 
der which she now suffers. Probably 
not until the close of the twentieth cen- 
tury will. the feminine type of the nine- , 
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teenth century have reached the zenith. 


of its development and a new type will 
begin to appear. 

My ideal woman of the future—and 
when one paints ideal pictures one does 
not have to deny one’s self anything— 
is a being of sharp contrasts which. have 
been attuned into perfect harmony; she 
is a creature of diverse traits, in which 
one is, however, able to trace a clearly 
defined unity; her nature is richly ex- 
uberant and, at the same time, the es- 
sence of simplicity; she is a thru and 
thru product of the highest culture, and 
still retains possession of her primeval, 
elemental impulses. 

This woman will understand the seri- 
ousness of scientific work, will be a 
strict searcher after the truths of free 
thought and artistic creation. She will 
be able to grasp the necessity of natural 
laws and the lines of development. So- 
ciety at large will claim her interest and 
responsibility. She will be juster than 
the woman of the present, because she 
knows more and thinks more clearly; 
she will be better because she _ is 
stronger; milder because she is wiser. 
She will be able to take a broader view 
of life and its meaning, and in this way 
she will lose certain. prejudices which 
are now known as virtues. She will al- 
ways remain a molder of morais, not 
seeking support in social conventions, 
but rather in the laws of her own na- 
ture; she will have courage to think her 
own thoughts and to sift the new 
thoughts of her age. She will dare to 
feel and to avow those feelings which 
she now hides and suppresses. Her 
freedom of action and her all-round per- 
sonal development will make possible a 
bolder and energetic striving after an 
existence which rests on the same plane 
with her own ego; and such-an exist- 
ence she will be enabled to find by a 
surer instinct than she now possesses. 

She will understand how to work 
more intensely, to rest more intensely 
and to rejoice more intensely in all sim- 
ple, contiguous sources of joy than the 
woman of the present. In this way her 
life will become fuller.; her experiences 
will be deepened; her soul-life wilf be 
more highly developed and her sense of 
~ beautiful will be hightened and re- 

ned. 
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She will be very sensitive, highly re- 
sponsive, and will therefore possess in a 
higher degree the faculty of enjoyment 
and be able to suffer and endure more 
than the present generation of women. 

By all this the woman of the twen- 
tieth century will give new values to so- 
cial life, to art and literature. But her 
greatest significance as a culture force 
will be the protection of mankind from 
overculture, and this she will be able to 
do by the enigmatical, the presaging and 
impulsive qualities in her nature. To 
knowledge she opposes the unknow- 
able; to logic she opposes feeling; over 
against -reality she places possibilities, 
and for analysis she substitutes intuition. 
The woman will, above all, promote the 
growth of the soul—man that of the in- 
telligence ; she will extend the province 
of presentiment—he that of reason; she 
will exemplify the power of love—he 
that of justice; she will conquer thru 
pride—he thru courage. The woman 
of .the twentieth century will not only 
have learned much, but she will also 
have forgotten much, especially many 
of the feminine and anti-feminine follies 
of the present. The happiness of being 
loved she will desire with. the intensity 
of her entire being. She will be pure, 
not out of indifference, but out of pas- 
sion; aristocratic, not because she is 
anemic, but because she is full-blooded. 
She is moral, because she is soulful, and 
true because she is proud. She demands 
much love, and is herself capable of 
giving much more. Out of her hyper- 
refined idealism she will construct an 
erotic problem, the solution of which 
will not always be an easy one. 

On the other hand, the happiness 
which she feels and gives will be richer, 
deeper and more lasting than anything 
which up to this time has been called 
happiness. Many trials which now be- 
long to the present wife and mother will 
in all probability be lacking in the wo- 
man of the twentieth century. 

She will dedicate her deepest and 
strongest powers to the difficult but 
beautiful task of being the beloved and 
at the same time the mother; her re- 
ligious creed will be to create life’s hap- 
piness and bliss. 

For the reason that she knows and 
values the psychical and physical hypo- 


‘ 
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theses of health and beauty, she will 
choose the father of her children with a 
clearer insight and a deeper feeling of 
responsibility than she does now. She 
will bear and nurture healthy and beauti- 
ful children, and she herself will possess 
greater charm and mofe enduring youth 
than the woman of the present—a charm, 
which will be perennial because she will 
constantly employ herself in beautifying 
her nature. Her greatest charm will lie 
in her ability to be true to her own self 
at all times and in every phase of her 
life, and her imperishable youth, her ul- 
timate beauty she will reveal solely to the 
one whom she loves.- She will realize 
that the magic of the soul is the most 
potent force, and out of the depths of her 
being she will draw inexhaustible sup- 
plies of this soul fluid, giving expression 
to her individuality, in infinite and un- 
expected nuances. Her simple presence 
will abolish the restraints of mere form 
and custom, and by virtue of her own 
nobility of purpose she will create new 
and ennobled forms of domestic, public 
and social relations. 

She will, in all probability, speak less 
than the woman of today, but her silence 
and her smile will be more eloquent. 

Her nature streams out effervescingly 
free and fresh like the celebrated falls of 
the Giessbach, and yet, like these, is held 
within bounds by a firm, innate rhythm. 
However far she lets herself go in the 
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delirium of joy, in the passion of tender- 
ness, in the transports of happiness, or in 
the fury of pain, she never loses herself. 
She is a plurality of women and yet only 
one, whether she plays and smiles, or 
suffers and still smiles; whether she 
glows with health and vigor, or bleeds 
her life away from a deadly wound; 
whether she is ruled by a great calm, or 
by highly strung nerves, by joy or by 
tears, by sunlight or shadow. The 
woman of the future is already here in 
the dreams of the men, and it is after 
the dreams of men that women always 
model themselves. The modern mas- 
culine ideal is not the masculine woman, 
but the all-round development of the 
eternal feminine. 

This new type has already made its 
appearance, not only in the present, but 
in past centuries as well. In the Middle 
Ages she wrote the letters of Héloise; 
during the Renaissance, Leonardo paint- 
ed her as Mona Lisa, and in the 
eighteenth century she conducted a 
French salon as Mlle. Lespinasse. In 
our century she wrote the love poems of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, she has ap- 
peared upon the stage as Eleonora Duse, 
and the keynote of her nature is sounded 
by the poet when he sums up her charac- 
teristics in the beautifully significant 
lives: 

“Wie der Sternenhimmel 
Still und bewegt.” 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


After-Fulfillment 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


I 
I HUNGERED. 


They gave not. 


I hunger no more. 


Now how they hasten to lavish their store— 

Apples of gold, the Hesperides gave, 

And mellow Falernian, brought from the cave! 
II 


I was night-bound and homeless. 


They cried, “Hence, away!” 


I have found the blind road into ambient day—__- 
And they build me a dwelling and deck it with theft 
Of marble and splendor, from palaces reft! 

III 


I entreated them, “Hear me!” They turned with a jest. 
Now, when the dove-silence broods in my breast, _ 
They would make me dispenser of laughter and tears, 
With words that are magic, enchaining all ears! 

West New Bricuron, Staten Istanp, N. Y. 





Grand Opera in the Making 


BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


t [Mr. Meltzer, as our readers know, is one of our best play- 


wrights and dramatic critics. 


His position as assistant to Mr. Con- 


ried at the Metropolitan Opera House during the past two seasons 


makes the following article authoritative. 


All the illustrations ex- 


cept that of Mr. Hammerstein are from cartoons made by Caruso, 
the famous tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, as printed in 
Caruso’s book, published at $50.00 and copyrighted by Robert Grier 


Cooke, Inc., N. Y., 1906.—Ebp1ror. ] 


Hertz, 


Conductor. 
S you sit at ease in your armchairs 

at the Metropolitan or the Man- 
hattan, listening to the strains of 
“Faust,” “Carmen” or “Tristan und 


Isolde,” staring at the multi-millionaire 
box-holders, and reveling generally in 
your surroundings, have you ever asked 
yourself what it costs—what thought and 
work, what time and money must be 
spent—for your enjoyment? 


You have, 
perhaps, 
grown so 
used to 
having 


binge 
art, ease 


and pleasure  pro- 
vided for you season 
after season that you 
have come to take 
them all for granted. 
Yet it might be only 
grateful if you 
stopped for a mo- 
ment some _ night, 
say, during an 
entr’acte or before 
the overture has be- 
gun, to ask how 
things which, to re- 
flecting minds, seem 
almost miracles, 
have been accom- 
plished and who has 
accomplished them. 
In olden days, 
when your fathers and 
your. grandfathers 
went to the Academy 
of Music for their 


Oscar Hammerstein. Opera, everything was 
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Viena, 
Conductor. 
simpler. Theatergoers were less exacting 
as to their comfort, and as to such mat- 
ters as stage scenery and costumes, than 
they have since become. Great singing, 
beautiful (which then meant easily sing- 
able and melodious) operas, with decent 
but not necessarily sumptuous or accurate 
settings, were all they expected on the 
stage. As to the boxes, why, tho our 
forerunners were properly critical as to 
the standing, character and antecedents 
of their occupants, they cared little for 
the way in which they were upholstered, 
or how many millions they might shelter. 

Opera was comparatively cheap. Colonel 
Mapleson and Mr. Strakosch, we may be 
sure, spent scarcely one-third of what it 
now costs Mr. Conried and Mr. Ham- 
merstein to give grand opera. Mr. Ab- 
bey and Mr. Grau had not, by their cal- 
culated extravagance, yet sent the terms 
of the great singers skyward. Nor did 
the patrons of the Academy take the im- 
presarios to task unfeelingly if back- 
grounds which had done duty in “Nor- 
ma” or “Semiramide” appeared a week 
after as accessories of “Il Flauto Ma- 

co.” 

And, for all the millions that have re- 
cently been poured into the laps of our 
Carusos, Melbas and Mary Gardens, the 
singing of those days has not been beaten. 
There may be equals now of Patti, Nils- 
son, Gerster, Grisi, Tietjens, Scalchi and 
Trebelli (to name only women) or of 
Rubini, Nicolini, Galassi, Campanini and 
Tamberlik (of the men), but whg has 
excelled them? 

With the opening of the new, garish 
Metropolitan twenty-four years ago, un- 
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der the management of Mr. Abbey, there 
came a revolution. For the first time in 
the history of American grand opera, the 
power of gold, mere gold, was tested to 
the uttermost. In a determined effort to 
beat Colonel Mapleson at the Academy, 
and to enable a new aristocracy of wealth 
to outdo the older fashionables, Mr. Ab- 
bey spent money without stint, and, as 
some thought, without judgment. Colonel 
Mapleson either could or. would not 
follow the example set so recklessly. At 
the end of his first season Mr. Abbey 
found himself a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in debt and confessed bankruptcy. 
From that day to this, however, the sal- 
aries of the great stars of opera have 
risen, nor is-it at all probable that, for a 
decade or so more at all events, they will 
come down again. 

Roughly, it may be said, for the benefit 
of all who are curious on the subject, that 
Mr. Conried spends one million dollars 
annually on behalf of the company over 
which he presides at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mr. Hammerstein’s next 
season at the Manhattan will probably 


cost hiin close upon three quarters of a 
million—irrespective of what rental his 
house would represent if he leased it to 
another manager, instead of himself mak- 


ing use of it. That, too, is perhaps the 
least troublesome part of the complex 
problem which the two rival managers 
have to solve. Months before the cur- 
tain goes up on the first performances in 
the big lyric theaters Europe has been 
scoured for “‘stars’’ and operas; Paris, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid and a 
dozen other cities have been visited in 
search of costumes, scenery and stage 
“properties” ; scores, if not hundreds, of 
aspirants to the honor of an engagement 
in America have sung to the heroic Os- 
car and the tenacious Heinrich; while, 
earlier still, the theatrical agents whose 
business it is to “round up” and “get op- 
tions” on new artists have been busy in 
England and on the Continent. 

Those, and those only, who, like my- 
self, have sat beside an impresario day 
after day, listening to the singing candi- 
dates, know what has to be endured in 
the process. Heaven have mercy on the 
rare manager who happens to have 
brought a heart with him to one of the 
“auditions” which he has been asked to 
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grant to so many singers. For there is 
an art tragedy, or at least a drama, con- 
nected with most of those poor people. 
Some have impoverished fond mothers 
and fathers, or sisters and brothers, in 
the hope of winning, soon or late, a place 
among the grand opera stars. Some 
have, literally, almost starved to pay for 
the hire of their pianos in Paris, or their 
lessons in Munich. Others have sunk 
into the very depths (this is a side of the 
great struggle on which, from delicacy, 
little is said here), sacrificing decency, 
principle, self-respect, just for one glad- 
dening, maddening chance of being 
listened to for a few minutes by Mr. Con- 
ried or Mr. Hammerstein. And what 
heart-breakings must follow the refusals, 
the postbonements, and the broken prom- 


Director Conrizp, 
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SemsricH, 
in Elisir. 


Norpica, 
in Tristano. 


come inevitably to <= 
ninety—nay, ninety-nine—out of 
each hundred applicants! Yet— 
woe betide the impresario who 
lets sentiment sway him in the recruit- 
ing of his company. His ruin would be 
sure. 

With Mr. Hammerstein in the field, the 
difficulties of the managerial recruiting 
officer have increased and multiplied. 
Time was, only two years ago, when Mr. 
Conried, like Mr. Grau, his immediate 


ises, which 


predecessor, had things very much in his 


own hands. Having no competitors of 
importance to dread here, he could go 
about his task in a majestic way. He 
could treat with the German and Aus- 
trian Hof-Intendants, or with the direct- 
ors of the French opera houses, in an im- 
pressive tone, calculated to strike awe 
into their hearts. In his travels from 
capital to capital he could halt, when he 
so wished, to enjoy a few mud baths at 
this watering place, and to take a cure at 
that. Between baths and drinks he 
could listen, affably or less affably, to a 
tenor, sign a contract with a soprano, 
and submit to a newspaper interview. 
Not till Mr. Hammerstein, last year, an- 
nounced his first season of grand opera 
at the Manhattan did the Herr Direktor 
of the Metropolitan find that—in the un- 
feeling language of the people—he would 
have to “hustle,” to “step lively,” or, in 
other words, to “get a move on him,” or 
see the great singers and the master- 
works he needed whisked away from him 
before his very nose. Now, alas, Mr. 
Conried has to strain every nerve to pro- 
tect himself against the activities of his 
irreverent competitor. He could tell you 
strange tales of a certain journey in quest 


MEL 


A BA, 
in Boheme. 


Eames, 
as Aida. 


CALvE, 
as Carmen. 


of singers, which began in Vienna 
and ended, I believe, in Ham- 
burg, after a series of wild darts 
and frenzied dashes as far west 
as London and as far south as Milan. 
He is still paying for the emotions of 
that journey—and a few others. Who 
would be a grand opera manager? 

We will assume that the manager has 
engaged the singers whom he needs, ar- 
ranged his repertory, and ordered the 
new scenery, costumes and “props” which 
he has thought it inadvisable to have 
made in America.. With a much lighter 
heart than he had on sailing he lands in 
Hoboken, and, with the assistance of his 
“general press representative,” gently 
discourages as many as possible of the 
reporters who swarm around him on the 
dock. Later in the day, after he has 
lunched and conferred with the heads of 
the various departments in his particular 
opera house, he invites the gentlemen of 
the press to meet him in the sanctum (if 
he affects one) or on the pavement out- 
side his theater (if he uses his doorstep 
as an office, after the fashion of Mr. 
Hammerstein) to rejoice with him over 
the unprecedented brilliancy, the incom- 
parable charm, of the programs which 
he announces for his next season. He 
dilates, sometimes grammatically, over 
the wonderful sopranos whom he has se- 
cured abroad, and over the extraordinary 
tenors (or baritones, or bassos, or con- 
traltos, as the case may be) whom he has 
ravished from the clutches of his rivals. 
Next morning the newspapers in a hun- 
dred cities duly register his remarkable 
utterances. Then, for a week or two, so 
far as the public is concerned, grand op- 
era ceases to exist, and one might fancy 
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CARUSO. 


that there was nothing but stagnation at 
the Manhattan and the Metropolitan. 
Really, however, the preparations for 
the grand opera season, which have never 
quite ceased even during the absence of 
the manager, now enter on a phase of 
feverish activity. On the return of the 
Great Man (whether he be Mr. Conried 
or Mr. Hammerstein) the stage carpen- 
ters, who have been building new scen- 
ery ; the costumers, who have been fash- 
ioning new dresses from the designs of 
foreign artists; the corps de ballet, the 
chorus, and the mechanics go to work as 
if their lives depended on their efforts. 
When the season is in full swing an in- 
stitution like the Metropolitan employs 
close upon seven hundred persons. At 
the Manhattan the roll-call may be a trifle 
shorter. Of these, three-fourths, maybe, 
are occupied between September and No- 
vember, by which date everything that has 
been projected by the manager must be 
at least roughly shaped, while some of it 
must be polished, fully rehearsed and 
ready for the opening. On the super- 
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vision of.the manager and his trusted 
henchmen during the months of Septem- 
ber and October depends the artistic, and 
perhaps also the financial, fate of the ap- 
proaching season. And, as the line which 
divides failure from success is finely 
drawn, those months are anxious ones. 
The henchmen to whom I have re- 
ferred include the “technical director,” 
who has general authority over all the 
mechanical, scenic and sartorial depart- 
ments; the “property master,” who has 
charge of the stage furniture, spears, 
armor and other movables used in the 
different operas; the general business 
manager (Mr. Hammerstein, by the by, 
dispenses. with one, or, to be quite ac- 
curate, officiates as his own business 


PLANCON, 
in Sonnambula. 
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manager), who stands at the door of the 
theater during the performances, attends 
to the accounts, helps to make out the 
artists’ contracts and relieves the man- 
ager of numerous other administrative 
duties; the assistant business manager ; 
the chief electrician, who looks after the 
lighting of the stage and auditorium; 
the general press representative, already 
referred to, who, if he be literate, assists 
the manager with his public statements, 
while he—whether literate or illiterate— 
stands between him and his friends or 
enemies in the newspapers, and reveals, 
urbi et orbi, everything of public inter- 
est connected with the opera season ; the 
stage managers, whose mission it is to 
rehearse the operas; the chorus master 
and ballet master, whose work need not 
be explained ; the librarian, who, despite 
his title, is kept busy chiefly making out 
parts and correcting music scores; and 
those tremendously important persons, 
the conductors (sometimes including and 
under the moral or actual leadership of 
one named general music director). 
With all these Mr. Conried and Mr. 
Hammerstein are more or less continu- 
ously in touch before another stage of 
the preparations for the grand opera 
season is reached with the daily orches- 
tra rehearsals, vocal costume rehearsals, 
chorus rehearsals and ballet rehearsals. 
About the rst of November at the Me- 
tropolitan and toward mid-October at the 
Manhattan, the stars—those of them who 
do not happen to have past their sum- 
mer in this country—begin to arrive in 
“dear America,” and are hungrily inter- 
viewed. Now is the opportunity of that 
general press representative. For hours 
each day he is called upon to interpret 
the eloquence poured out in many lan- 
guages by the new celebrities. He is ex- 
pected to disclose (and on occasion also 
to invent) their picturesque and romantic 
life stories. He must lead them to Bangs 
or Sarony to have their photographs 
taken. He must serve as a buffer, a 
friend and discreet counselor, between 
them and their manager. He must look 
to it that no one star of them gets more 
or less than the right share of screeching 
notoriety in the newspapers. And he has 
other things to worry him. Soon the 
manager and the general business man- 
ager are even more worried, as the sus- 
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ceptibilities, the temperaments, and at 
times the tempers, of the stars are grad- 
ually made plain to them. “I could a tale 
unfold whose lightest word 


” But, 


C. H. MELTZER, 


to be just, most artists are infinitely 
more reasonable than one might infer 
from the sensational stories which ap- 
pear in the Sunday supplements. 

And now we reach the final and most 
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interesting chapter in the preliminary 
history of each season, with the dress re- 
hearsals of the new works, to some of 
which not only the directors of the opera 
house (when, as in the instance of the 
Metropolitan, they exist) are invited, to- 
gether with the critics and their wives 
and a hundred or more other specially 
privileged persons. Some of these re- 
hearsals—notably those of “Parsifal” 
and “Salome”—will go down in local 
history. The hour which sees the cur- 
tain rise on some new work with which 
fame has in advance been busy is a 
great one for the manager of an opera 
house. Even should he himself have 
done little, by direct effort, to assure the 
smoothness of the performance, the 
beauty of the singing and the excellence 


fost 


of the orchestra, his is the mind which 
has gathered together all the materials 
used in the attainment of the results 
shown at the dress rehearsal, and he it is 
who will bear the shame or wear the 
laurels after the public performance of 
each opera. 

And when, some evening in Novem- 
ber, that grand opening night does come, 
is it strange if it is a very proud, tho 
very weary, manager who looks at the 
huge gathering in the auditorium and 
perhaps watches the lights go wrong in 
the most carefully rehearsed episodes of 
the opera—knowing, as he does, that ev- 
ery sin of omission or commission will 
be visited on his head in the press next 
morning, but knowing, too, that, if all 
should go well, he will earn great glory? 

New York Cry. 


Do Animals Reason? 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor or “THz Country Home,” etc. 


a bird, if possessed of reason- 
ing faculties, would not peck at 
a window, hoping to get at his reflection 


M* BURROUGHS suggests that 


inside. While reading this argument of 
our distinguished naturalist, a song 
sparrow was vigorously flying against a 
window just beside my own. He had 
been at this occupation off and on for 
several hours. He evidently saw what 
he supposed to be a rival. I considered 
that behind me I have a heredity of 
glassmaking and of mirrors, of three or 
four thousand years. I considered 
farther that I did not have my sparrows 
heredity as a weaver. Consequently the 
little fellow has done what I cannot do, 
in my plum tree—woven an exquisite 
nest, wonderfully adapted to home keep- 
ing, without the loss which my house 
has cost me in the way of heating, lum- 
ber and infection. He will use his house 
just once, and will build a new one 
when needed. I considered farther the 
wonderful reasoning which has gone on 
to adjust him to the climate. For I 
find him going South when food is 


scarce and weather severe. He does not 
pay Pullman rates for a sleeper, but 
flies by night, when he. cannot see his 
food, and by day enjoys the berries and 
seeds that he finds in the beautiful val- 
leys and hillsides of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. 

I do not believe that this happy 
method of living came about by some- 
thing that careless people call “instinct.” 
There is a good deal of instinct as a re- 
sult of my reasoning, and there is a good 
deal as a result of his reasoning. In- 
stinct is not a gift, but a consequence. 
Two years ago, in Florida, I found the 
robins by the millions. Their flocks in 
the bayheads reminded ‘me of the 
pigeons of my boyhood. One evening, 
I think it was the 25th of February, I 
heard a strange noise overhead, and saw 
the beginning of the robin flight north- 
ward. They went in flocks of five, of 
ten and of hundreds. The sky was full 
of them, and the flight lasted for two or 
three evenings. It was a matter of 
close reasoning, for they reached their 
Northern homes about the 5th of March. 
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Did you ever see the arrival of a big 
flock of birds?. Every year, on the 22d 
day of April, I watch the arrival of the 
swifts or chimney swallows. Reaching 
a certain locality in the night, all the 
next day is occupied in a voluble discus- 
sion, and a gradual elimination of flocks 
for localities. They go off by groups 
and families, until the whole great flock 
is once more located for the summer. 
When my catbirds, about nine or ten in 
number, get here, they divide up my 
nine acres between them. There is no 
poaching, but each pair has its own lim- 
itations. If I wish to talk with a spe- 
cially fine singer, I must go over behind 
my barn and whistle for him. But my 
dearest friend builds in a syringa bush, 
almost underneath my balcony. These 
catbirds all know me, and will set up a 
joyous song whenever I come into their 
part of the orchard or gardens. I can- 
not say just what they are reasoning 
about on all occasions, but I have a feel- 
ing that they are conscious of having 
found a bird paradise at my expense. 
My boy was examining a fly-catcher’s 


nest the other day, and he called out: 


“Here is the snake skin.” This bird, for 
some réason, I use the word carefully, 
places a snake skin in its nest. Wilson 
says: “Snake skins, with this bird, ap- 
pear to be an indispensable article, for 
I have never yet found one of his nests 
without this material forming a part of 
it.” Wilson thinks it may be for the 
purpose of terrifying other birds and 
animals. At any rate, it is one of the 
items which enter into the economy of 
bird life and bird work, and does not 
fall within the sure range of man’s rea- 
son. I do not feel qualified to sav that 
it is a mere matter of unreason. Al- 
most at the same time my attention was 
called to an excitement in the sky over 
my head. Looking up, I discovered a 
crow just rising with a young robin in 
his mouth. All the robins had joined 
with the bereaved parents in a shout of 
anger, and at least a dozen were chas- 
ing him with objurgations. They could 
do very little, with their slow flight and 
incapacity for rising high. But a little 
king bird darted up from near the bee 
house, and he made it hot for the crow. 
Now on one side, and now on the other, 
he pecked at his eyes and pulled at his 
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feathers, till the crow was out of sight. 
This, which Kropotkin calls “mutual 
aid,” is a feature of the social side of 
bird life, which involves quite as much 
of the co-operative thinking as we hu- 
man mortals have shown. I notice that 
in the morning, at daybreak, that won- 
derful orison of the robins, which 
moves steadily from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, a magnificent burst of halleluia, 
is joined in by very few other birds. 
The song sparrow is sometimes heard, 
but the catbird and the grossbeak and 
the oriole wait till this great burst of 
melody is over. Each one has its morn- 
ing song, but each one has its own 
thoughts to express. 

While I am talking about my birds, 
my collie’ have been let loose from their 
shed, and come bounding to express their 
morning greeting. Now I should be 
ashamed to look Togo in the face and tell 
him that he had not any reasoning power. 
He may not understand the English lan- 
guage thoroly, but between us we man- 
age to do a lot of talking. Perhaps af- 
fection, obedience, courtesy, do not come 
within the range of qualities denied by 
Mr. Burroughs to animals. When my 
father died, in the field, his dog sat down 
beside him, forbidding any one to touch 
him. When at last he was removed to 
his house, the dog took a position oppo- 
site his window, where he watched night 
and day. Ifa stranger entered the gate. 
he took him by the hand and led him into 
the house; holding him firmly, but with- 
out injury, until sure that he was reliable. 
IT do not know how instinct could have 
covered this case, even if instinct be a 
gift. While addressing the Chicago 
Philosophical Society, I took the position 
that dogs had a sense out of range of our 
own. A friend who had just returned 
from Australia said to me, “I doubt your 
position.” She then showed me a photo- 
graph of an Australian policeman and a 
little native lad. These lads are able, on 
all fours, to run speedily along the track 
of their own kin, who have marauded the 
sheep ranches. They go with their noses 
to the ground, precisely like a dog. 
Reaching home from Florida, while en- 
tirely out of sight of my house among 
the trees, and fifty rods from the door- 
way, my collies not only heard me but 
distinguished my steps, coming with a 
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grand burst of joy down the roadway. 
They had not only heard but had argued 
from their senses, for I. had been gone 
four months. Their joy was eloquent, 
altho not told in our vernacular. It was, 
however, as easily translated as Greek or 
Sanskrit. These collies have acquired a 
power of laughing, and by drawing up 
their facial muscles express such emo- 
tions as sport, shame and desire for com- 
panionship. It is often a ridiculous af- 
fair, especially when they desire to say 
they are sorry for having run off to visit 
Rover. An animal’s language is about 
one-half in the tail, but their facial and 
tongue speech is growing in capacity— 
at least with the collie. Talk to your 
animals as if you expected them to un- 
derstand, and you will find that they con- 
stantly increase their capacity for under- 
standing. 

Cows, as a rule, have been bred so 
closely for milk and nothing else, that 
their wits have not been wakened. Ac- 
cidentally, however, we have got the gen- 
tle Jersey, and better yet the shrewd 
Ayrshire. Brought up on the Scottish 
hillsides, the latter have had to live large- 
ly by considerable climbing and calcula- 
tion. The result is they are as keen as 
the Jerseys are peaceable. I. had one a 
few years ago who manifested a most 
marked spirit of fun-making. It was a 
favorite game, when I entered the barn 
cellars and stables, for her to look at me 
as if challenging my attention, when she 
would start for the hen roost, beginning 
at one end of the long roost, and with her 
horns sweeping the whole sixty into a 
fluttering, squalling rout. When this was 
accomplished she whirled around to me 
with a look and said, “Didn’t I do that up 
brown?” Coming home from my West- 
ern parish, I found she had come to milk. 
But my home people told me that I must 
get rid of her at once, for she would not 
only kill her calf but everything and 
everybody on the place. When trying to 
milk her they had. her penned in a fence 
corner, with pegs before and behind her 
front legs and her hind legs fastened in 
the same way. Then one stood with a 
brush to keep off the flies, while another 
made cautious attempts to secure the 
milk. I placed a rope around her horns 
and led her out into the lawn grass. It 
was luscious, and she enjoyed it hugely. 
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The next morning I held a rope over 
the barn gate and told her to come. She 
understood me thoroly, but declined to 
submit her horns. I waited patiently, 
talking to her, until she finally gave up 
her gallopades, and deliberately offered 
her horns. I, as deliberately, placed on 
the rope and led her out. This was re- 
peated for a week; and then I called the 
hired man to bring his pail and milk her. 
He protested vigorously; but she stood 
without attempting to move, until he was 
well finished, and then went on with her 
feeding. That was one of the best cows 
that I ever had, and her behavior was 
admirable. I do not believe that we have 
made any decent attempts to make our 
bovine friends show their capacity for 
reasoning. 

{ remember that my INDEPENDENT 
readers have heard something before 
about my Morgan mare. That she could 
reason and reason well I am sure. When 
in St. Louis I left her one day in my 
yard, feeding. She had the range of two 
adjacent lots as well; but they were all 
fronted with a sharp decline, to a barbed 
iron fence. Returning home, as I turn- 
ed from Garrison avenue, half a block 
from my door, I heard her calling me. 
Looking, I could see that she had slip- 
ped on the sloping sod, and was lying 
with two feet fastened in the iron 
fence. Had she struggled she would 
probably have broken her legs. Instead 
she had laid quietly and waited for me. 
Her call was one of confidence in my 
ability to help her. I talked with her as 
I would with a rational being, while I re- 
leased one foot and.then the other—she 
watching intently. “Now,” I said, “Lie 
still, till everything is ready.” When TI 
had all four feet braced for a good press- 
ure, I patted her neck and told her what 
to do. She sprang up with as lively a 
lot of thank yous as could be put into 
horse language. That horse never failed 
me, because I never failed her. Climb- 
ing a steep hill, with my wife and baby 
in the carriage, one corner of the shafts 
dropped against her legs. She stopped 
with a brace, looked around and whinnied 
to me. .I said, “Help me all you can, 
Fanny,” and she did. No human being 
could have done any better. Sending 
my wife and baby on foot, we managed 
to get that buggy to the top of the hill, 
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where it could be made secure. A beast 
without reason would have hurled me to 
the bottom of a fifteen-foot declivity. 
She learned to assist me greatly in har- 
nessing, and expressed vexation when 
this operation was done without skill. 
Hearing her call me from my _ barn, 
where she occupied a basement stable, 
and I was twenty rods away, I found 
her neglecting her food and her head 
bent to shout up a trap door till I came. 
The calves had broken loose from their 
apartment, and were making bedlam in 
the stables. When she heard me, ‘she 
greeted me with a most satisfied whinny, 
and turned to her food. I do not know 
where precisely to classify such acts ex- 
cept under the head of reason. It cer- 
tainly is not a crude instinct coming in 
the way of heredity. 

You sometimes find barn wells en- 
closed by little houses. Going to my 
neighbor Harding’s, one day, I found 
him watering his horses in such a well 
house. I said, “Neighbor, why do you 


have this huge well-house?” “Well, sir,” 
he replied, ‘if you had fourteen horses 


to water you would find out why. Horses 
like to look at that valley just as much 
as you and I do; and without these 
boards in front of them, it would take me 
half the forenoon to water them. I can- 
not afford the time.” I am not sure that 
all horses enjoy the scenery, but I do 
know that many of them do. It is silly, 
or a mark of lack of reason, to put blind- 
ers on them. Nor is this the only mani- 
festation of stupidity in our dealing with 
horses. There are fewer degenerates 
among the animals than there are among 
men, and these are made generally by 
human contact. An animal will not go 
twice to swallow a poison; man goes un- 
til he becomes a sot. Sheridan said. 
“Shall we drink like men or drink like 
beasts?” His companions replied, “Like 
men, of course.” “Then,” said Sheridan, 
“we shall get horribly drunk, for an ani- 
mal never drinks more than it needs.” 
The cat deserves special consideration, 
for the very reason that, as generally 
treated, it becomes a mere beast of prey, 
destroying more birds than rats, and in 
that way becoming a nuisance. It cer- 
tainly brings with it a destroying hered- 
ity. But ifacat has half a chance, it will 
prove its reasoning powers clearly enough 
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to satisfy any one. I always keep two, 
because there is no animal that develops 
more fully the art of play—an art which 
educators are just learning to appreciate, 
as an adjunct of reason. They ‘soon 
solve the looking.- glass problem, which 
our sparrow is still working at. They 
find out the uses of utensils and door 
knobs. I have owned more than one who 
could unlatch doors. While visiting my 
friend Mitchell, of Utica, I heard the 
door bell repeatedly ringing, and at last 
ventured to call his attention to it. “Oh,” 
he said, “that is Josh in the cellar. When 
he wishes to come up stairs he goes to 
the wires that run thru the cellar, and 
pulls the one that rings our front door- 
bell.” Josh was a haughty fellow, and 
showed his contempt for ordinary folk. 
Some years ago one of my big cats. 
Blacknose we called him, at milking 
time went with John to the stables and 
sat on the cow while the operation went 
on. He then transferred himself to the 
boy’s shoulder, and with purrings of 
satisfaction came to the house with the 
pail. When John was out of time. 
Blacknose hunted him, and plainly told 
him it was time for milking. Another 
man being hired, the cat took his station 
half way to the barn under a hedge, and 
as he came by sprang out at the man, 
indicating his dislike for the change. 
The same cat took so strong a liking to 
a young friend who spent a winter with 
me, that for weeks after he hunted him 
in every possible room, including the 
closets. A fine Maltese used to jump 
to my shoulder and indicate with both 
head and tail a desire for a walk. When 
we reached a little pond where there were 
frogs, she learned to jump for the fel- 
lows, and land her own dinner, and 
sometimes mine. On the whole, I am 
strongly sympathetic with those maiden 
ladies who become warmly attached to 
their feline friends. 

This story is long enough, but I have 
left out the most intelligent of all our 
farm creatures, the despised hen—and 
that will never do. I had a pet hen who 
walked about the fields with me, keep- 
ing up a peculiar hen prattle—a case of 
affection as truly as with a collie. One 
day her lee was broken by an accident 
I picked her up, carried her to the 
house, splintered her leg; then spread- 
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ing a canvas over a headless barrel, I 
cut a slit in the canvas and placed her 
legs thru. She understood the whole 
affair as well as I did, and talked with 
me all the while. She remained there, 
without undertaking to struggle or flut- 
ter, for three weeks. We fed her on the 
canvas, and talked with her as we would 
with a lame child. When her leg was 
sound again, I lifted her out, patted her, 
praised her, and after that she was once 
more my devoted field companion. I 
must tell you one more hen story, for to 
me it was very remarkable. I found, 
when taking my vacation, that my 
mother had borrowed a little hen to set 
on some eggs, because her Brahmas 
would not set. The little hen had 
hatched chickens, and was taking excel- 
lent care of them. One day I heard her 
at the kitchen door, making a loud call, 
that never before nor since have I heard 
from a hen. Going to the door, I found 
her pacing back and forth across the 
driveway, picking up a bit of food occa- 
sionally, and then going on with her 
speech., Ina few minutes she turned 
from me, went across our lawn, and 


straight back to the house from which. 


she had been borrowed. I supposed at 
first that she was either hungry or that 
a hawk had caught her chickens. Not 
a bit of it, for I found her chickens in 
the pieplant garden—evidently under- 
standing that they were weaned. The 
little lady had come to the door and told 
me, in hen language, that she had done 
her duty and was going home. I could 
tell you much more about these wise 
and witty fowls, for there is always at 
least one wise one to every thirty, but 
the rest you must find out for your- 
selves. 

I have not stepped outside of nor 
have I at all exhausted my own persona! 
experiences, during a long life, in which 
I have found very few dumb animals, 
and almost continuous animal friend- 
ship. I have found my inarticulate 
companions often thoughtful and not 
seldom eloquent. I am sorry if anybody 
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else fails to find in all the world about 
him a rational companionship. And yet 
my little sparrow is pecking at the win- 
dow, and will not be satisfied that an- 
other bird is not challenging him from 
the inside. There are many more birds 
and beasts doing what I would not do if 
I could, and what I could not do if I 
would. There may be fools among 
them, but what a lot of practice it must 
have taken, and what a lot of thinking, 
before the oriole could swing a basket 
in the tip of an elm limb and sing rock- 
a-bye to her babes. I know some bas- 
ket-weavers among folk, but not one 
that can begin to do such delicate work 
as these golden shuttles thru the orchard 
limbs—weaving rare melody with the 
winds that come to my ears. I am quite 
sure that the universe is not dead, but 
alive; and that it is full of conscious 
purpose, in which all animate creatures 
have a part. I have learned not to look 
upon man as so exceptional in his pow- 
ers; but as often the wiser, and some- 
times the nobler, in the great animal 
kingdom. Where the lowest animal life 
manifests only sentience, the higher is 
evidently possessed of consentience— 
that is, compared sensations; and these 
constitute the lower degrees of con- 
science and consciousness. The higher 
animals reach even certain degrees of 
self-consciousness. Possessed of the 
very highest degrees of self-conscious- 
ness, we outreach the rest of the animal 
kingdom in the power of conceiving and 
knowing the Self which is not Our- 
selves, and of worshiping Him in whom 
we have our being. I am also thoroly 
satisfied that the best end of country 
life, and of life altogether, is not wool, 
eggs, milk, but that honorable associa- 
tion with all living creatures that leaves 
in our souls a product above all market 
price. Nor have I ever in my life killed 
any living thing for the sport of it; and 
as for exercise and the acquisition of 
health, the hoe is quite as sure to secure 
it as the gun. 
Cuiinton, N. Y. 
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Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching, of which the annual 
meeting is held November 2oth, two 
or three results of some significance are 
already emerging. 

One of these results i$ the willingness 
of the college teacher and president to 
accept the benefits of this Foundation. 
When the trust was established, intima- 
tions were made that college officers 
would be reluctant to accept of grants. 
It was suggested that teachers would be 
unwilling to come into an apparent con- 
dition of dependence. They would, it 
was even declared, be publicly known as 
“Carnegie Pensioners.” Some college 
presidents and teachers may have in 
their hearts really feared that they would 
be accepting the dole of charity. 

But be it at once said, the administra- 
tion of this trust in its first eighteen 
months has proved the futility of any 
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such prophecy and the groundlessness of; 


any such fears. Grants many and di- 
verse have been made and accepted. 
College presidents and professets of 
highest eminence, of great and prolonged 
usefulness, of absolute independence of 
manhood, have retired, accepting allow- 
ances granted them, in gratitude and 
without the least intimation of being sub- 
jected to annoying suspicions. Happy 
have they been to receive, as the Board 
has been also happy to grant. 

The happiness of many college teach- 
ers, in reflecting upon the meaning of 
this trust, deserves more than a single 
sentence. This gift has given a very 
distinct sense of relief to hundreds and 
even thousands of college families. Few 
teachers of the higher or of the lower 
education are able to save money from 
their stipends. Many teachers reflect 
upon the future needs of their families— 
needs emerging at a time when their 
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own power of earning money will have 
diminished and when their need of money 
will not have diminished—with grave 
and constant solicitude. Some of the 
ablest and best of American college pro- 
fessors have frankly expressed to me their 
solicitude. The change which this great 
gift has wrought in their outlook is as 
blessed as the cause of this relief is -itself 
munificent. 

At least one reason of the happiness 
of the teaching body in colleges which 
are placed within the benefits of the Car- 
negie Foundation, lies in two or three 
considerations.. One consideration is 
found in the conception of its work which 
the Board itself has maintained. This 
conception is that a retiring allowance 
is not a largess, not a favor; but that it 
is an attempt to give proper compensa- 
tion to the college teacher. It is a de- 
ferred payment on salary account. . This 


conception is indicated: in the very name 


of the institution. The institution is 
founded for the advancement of teach- 
ing. The name places emphasis where 
it should be placed—not upon giving to . 
a few or even many men a few hundred 
dollars a year; but upon the value of 
the great force and method, known as 


teaching. To advance this force, to im- 


prove this method, for human benefit, a 
larger income for teachers is created. 
This same happiness is also maintain- 
ed and increased by the method of ad- 
ministration. Except in the case of a few 
individuals, among whom D. W. T. 
Harris is conspicuous, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching deals not with individuals, but 
with institutions. The individual college 
makes application for the granting of a 
retiring allowance for one of its teachers. 
With this individual teacher, in prepar- 
ing the application, the individual insti- 
tution of course deals. In reference to 
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this applications, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion deals only with, or chiefly with, the 
college making it. When this appli- 
tion is granted—if granted it be—pay- 
ments are made by the Treasurer of the 
Carnegie Foundation directly to the in- 
stitution concerned, and the institution, 
in its due course of business, makes re- 
mittances to the individual professor to 
whom the allowance has been granted. 
In a sense the Carnegie Foundation 
makes a grant to a college in order that 
it may give a retiring allowance to a 
member of its faculty. 

The second result which is emerging 
in the first months of the administration 
of the Carnegie Foundation is seen in 
what is easily recognized as the decline 
in the denominational relationship of cer- 
tain colleges. In the original gift it was 


declared by Mr. Carnegie that its bene- . 


fits should not be giver to institutions of 
a denominational or sectarian character. 
The definition of what constitutes a sec- 
tarian college is difficult. In the case of 
some colleges it is as easy to determine 
what is.denominational as in the case of 


other colleges it is hard. But certain in- 
stitutions which are manifestly sectarian 
have taken measures to eliminate the de- 
nominational condition. I doubt not that 
hundreds of institutions have considered 


this question. Most have hesitated un- 
der present conditions to cast off the de- 
nominational anchorage; but others have 
seen fit to remove themselves from this 
lot to an extent sufficient to. be included 
within the benefits of the Foundation. 
With certain institutions, the changes 
thus made are of slight, but with others 
of fundamental, significance. 

Upon those colleges which are ceasing 
’ to be denominational in order to come 
within the field of the benefits of this in- 
stitution serious responsibilities rest. 
They cannot, as they should not, forget 
their history. Many of them are the 
children of churches whose members 
have. planned carefully, sacrificed great- 
lv, labored. ardently for their establish- 
ment and for their continuance. No col- 
lege should, no body of trustees can, 
think of removing themselves to any 
large extent from such a history without 
deep emotions. How much, for instance, 
of solicitude and sacrifice has entered 
into the history of Bates. College, of 
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Maine, for and of the Free Baptist 
Church. This college has just obtained 
from the Legislature a charter free of de- 
nominational restrictions. But in such a 
condition it is for a college to seek in 
every possible way to give to the Church 
of which it is the child the same essen- 
tial benefits and advantages which it 
would have given, altho in more techni- 
cal form, had there been no severance of 
the denominational tie. It is also the 
privilege of the college always to remem- 
ber that it is ordained less, far less, for 
the special benefit of any one Church 
than for the benefit, thru a Church, of the 
whole community. It also is not unfit- 
ting to add that the Church or denomina- 
tion whose Church may have cast off sec- 
tarian affiliation may worthily seek, and 
confidently expect to find, the same bene- 
fits accruing to itself from the college 
under the new condition which it had re- 
ceived under the old. 

A further result of the work of the 
Foundation lies in the lifting of the 
standards of admission of students of 
several colleges and universities. Among 
them is the University of Virginia, which 
has for many years been easy in the 
conditions of admission but hard in the 
conditions for receiving a degree. Early 
in its history the Foundation laid down 
certain standards for admission to the 
freshman class of institutions which 
should be eligible to receive its advan- 
tages. These suggested standards were 
in no wise extreme. They represented 
such knowledge and training as every 
freshman ought to possess. Many col- 
leges, however, had not seen fit to adopt 
such terms of admission; but under the 
rules of the Foundation they have been 
persuaded to increase these terms to a 
proper standard. The influence of the 
Foundation in thus helping to standard- 
ize American colleges in one important 
respect is already great. The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching soon enters upon the third year 
of its existence. It has already estab- 
lished for itself, under conservative 
methods and atmospheres, a great place 
in the American higher education. That 
a still greater place, and a very great one, 
awaits it in the forthcoming time is al- 
ready made evident. : 

CLevetanp, OnIO0, 
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Man’ Linda 


At last the South has produced an 
author who writes with strength and 
beauty and absolute veracity about living 
issues. Many have attempted the task, 
but Will Harben is the first American 
author to dramatize with sympathy and 
intelligence every phase of the trouble 
between the two races in ‘the South.* 
Such an interpreter has been so long 
wished for that naturally we expected 
when he appeared it would be with a sort 
of national commotion, that he would be 
a magnificent Moses, with burning 
bushes to mark his pathway. But no- 
body thought he would be the gentle 
story teller who slipped bashfully into 
the literary world a few years ago as the 
author of certain North Georgia dialect 
pastorals. 

With a tender wisdom, Mr. Harben 
has fixed upon the one remaining link be- 
tween the whites and blacks which has 
never been broken as the medium for 
conveying his message. Man’ Linda is 
an old black Mammy, typical of those 
slave mothers to the white children of a 
former generation who are still sacred to 
them and their descendants by a thous- 
and ties of love. All the passion and 
helplessness of such a character under 
the now existing conditions of hatred are 
admirably portrayed in-this story. Her 
love for the young white woman whom 
she had nursed as an infant, her wailing 
anxiety for her own shiftless idling off- 
spring, Pete, are the background of emo- 
tions upon which the tragedy rests. 
When Pete is whipped by the white-caps, 
and later when his life is in danger from 
the mob, the almost bestial fury of her 
outraged love, the noble agony of her 
despair, and, finally, her desperate de- 
pendence upon Young Carson Dwight to 
deliver her son is the most faithful pic- 
ture ever made in literature of the black 
Mammy in her duel relation to the two 
races. 

Those who 
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think they understand 


By Wi N. Harben. 
$1.50. 
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negro nature from the merely sentimen- 
tal interpretations we have from time to 
time will do well to note Mr. Harben’s 
accurate lines and shades in drawing 
Pete’s character. It is a fact that the 
idle braggart negro who talks loudest 
and most threateningly is the most harm- 
less creature alive. Here comes in the 
possible mistake of the mob. And for 
naked tragedy in its simplest forms 
nothing ever written about fugitive 
negroes surpasses those chapters that tell 
of Pete’s flight from the furious whites 
with their bloodhounds. Meanwhile, all 
the ins and outs of the terrible situation 
are dramatized by the relations of the 
different persons in the story to Man’ 
Linda, or to the South politically. Car- 
son Dwight, the brilliant young lawyer 
who faces the mob and saves Pete, is evi- 
dently meant to represent the coming 
white man, the man upon whom both 
races must depend for peace and safety. 
This has been a very difficult character to 
draw under all the circumstance, but 
Mr. Harben has had the courage to pro- 
duce him, without cant and without fear 
of consequences. 

In short, the story is not only an elo- 
quent and truthful explanation of some 
of the grief and grievances that now 
exist between the whites and the blacks, 
but it is a prophecy of peace and good 
will to come. He shows conclusively 
that the trouble has arisen from the mu- 
tual loss of love, and that the growth of 
love, of that gentle justice which bears 
all things and is kind, will restore each 
race to the other upon those grounds of 
mutual regard which nature provides and 
which has often existed. Nature does 
not solve problems, she outgrows them. 
There was a time, for all the faults in it, 
when the whites and blacks of the South 
really loved and depended upon one an- 
other. Harben’s story prophesies the 
same relations to come again under the 
eternal conditions of love. He has writ- 
ten it all out so simply that few will 
recognize the worth of this story. But 
this is one curious thing about the Good 
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God, he rarely reveals the truth of truth 
to the high and mighty. This is how 
Harben got his revelation. The high 
and mighty made war. They made 
amendments to the constitution and still 
the race problem grew like the red flame 
of hate. But here is Harben with his 
message told with such simplicity that 
few will recognize its great value. In 
particular it should be read by the South- 
ern negro. It is the first direct, perfect- 
ly intelligent message of love he has had 
from the Southern whites, since Recon- 
struction days. Writing of it in the At- 
lanta Constitution, ex-Governor North- 
ern Says: 

“The story will give spirit, hope, courage 
and purpose to the better element of our 
people; and in the minds of the thoughtless 
and impulsive it will start a train of reflec- 
tions that will, eventually, greatly help to 
fashion and adjust the future of our social re- 
lations.” 4 


Life in the Homeric Age 


WHEN Professor Seymour had put 
the last touch to his Life in the Homeric 
Age*-he might well say to himself “Eregi 
monumentum aere perennius.” No one 
can doubt that it is definitive. We have 
at last a wéya f~ifdtw on Homer that 
is not a uvéya xaxov. Not one of the 
nineteen chapters fails to contribute ma- 
terially to the picture of life and action 
in an age when poets depicted rather 
than reflected. The persons who pass 
before us in the “Iliad” and “Odyssey” 
act and suffer, but they are not intro- 
spective. They are: 

“Lonely antagonists of destiny, 
That went down scornful before many spears, 


Who soon as we are born are straight our 
friends.” 


It is taken for granted that the “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey” took definitive shape not 
so very long before the rise of lyric 
poetry. But far back of that time short 
epic lays came gushing out of the hearts 
of many bards who felt themselves in- 
spired. That was the real golden age 
when Crete was blooming and _ the 
Vaphio cups were made. 

Professor Seymour has long studied 
every phase of the seething life which 
these nameless poets have depicted. He 
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sets before us the joyous but religious 
festivals in which the gods take part. 
“In a sense a sacrifice implies a bargain.” 
“If haply he may please to receive the 
savor of lambs and goats, and ward off 
calamity from us.” 


“In general, men then did not stand in 
dread of their divinities. They could fulfil 
their duties to them in simple and easy fash- 
ion, and when they had paid their sacrifices 
they owed them no debt; they were in the 
position of a debtor who has paid his debt 
in full.” “Homer knows no divine providence 
in the sense of a definite purpose and guid- 
ance for the life of a man or for the de- 
velopment of a city or nation.” He “was far 
from believing in devils, or, at least, he con- 
sidered them beneath his notice.” 


Some parts of the book take on an en- 
cyclopedic form. Numerous animals, 


‘plants, etc., are described and discussed. 


Each object is carefully considered and 
references given. Thus we have a con- 
venient, even if bulky, book of reference, 
many pages containing twenty or thirty 
references. Particularly fit are compari- 
sons between the simple customs of the 
Homeric people and those of our own 
country, when they had not been spoiled 
by luxury and still knew the well-sweep 
and the old oaken bucket, the farm hands 
and the plowing oxen. Many parallels 
also are drawn from the Old-Testament 
life. 

Another fine feature is character 
sketches, particularly of a few women. 
Helen’s graceful charm, with no very 
deep repentance for the wide swath of 
ruin which she had cut, is contrasted with 
the sweet and sorrowful Andromache. 
These two women, so different, are 
wrapped in an immortal charm. 

A peculiar phase of Homeric life is 
that “in Homeric Greece wine was the 
ordinary drink of all classes—from beg- 
gars and swineherds to kings; of all ages 
—from children in arms to old Nestor, 
and of both sexes. In the two poems no 
one is represented as thirsting for or 
drinking water.” ‘“Polyphemus did not 
expect the wine to prove so strong, he 
being like a countryman, who supposes 
champagne to be only very excellent 
cider.” 

Professor Seymour has _ accepted 
Dérpfeld’s contention that Leukas is the 
real Ithaca, which can hardly be doubted 
when it is clearly shown that Leukas is 
an island. Leukas lies farthest to the 
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west in the group of four islands, as both 
ancient and medieval sailors reckoned. 
The modern Ithaca must have another 
name. Dérpfeld calls it Same, and finds 
the long-lost Dulichion in Kephallenia. 
The journey of Telemachus from Mes- 


senian Pylos to Sparta in two days by: 


chariot, with a night’s sleep at Pherae, 
has been set down as a fable which could 
ignore Taygetos. But Dérpfeld and Bé- 
rard have recently come almost simulta- 
neously to the conviction that Samikon, 
not far from Olympia, was the Pylos of 
legend. This removes some mountains, 
but leaves some obstacles still. Samikon 
has hardly proved its Homeric existence 
by walls.which should give the evidence, 
but a chariot might go from Samikon to 
Sparta in two days, provided that the 
roads were somewhat better than now. 

In spite of all that has been said to 
prove that the Thessalian legends are 
late, the beehive tombs near Volo appear 
to be as old, if not older, than those of 
Mykene. 

We can hardly agree with the remark 
about piling up: the Thessalian moun- 
tains, that “the poet knows which should 
form the base, and which the apex of 
this pile.” If Ossa’s sharp cone were 
placed on Olympus, the long ridge of 
Pelion could not well find a lodgment 
upon it. 

& 


Sinclair’ as a Prophet 


Mr. Srncvarr* claims to speak, “not 
as a dreamer nor as a child, but as a 
scientist and a prophet.” He gives the 
present social and economic system in 
this country five more years of life, and 
brings in the social revolution in 1913, 
under the presidency of “the untried 
hope,” Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 
Mr. Hearst is conceded to be anything 
but a Socialist, but he will be, neverthe- 
less, the agent thru whom irresistible 
economic forces will bring about the 
downfall of the present system and the 
installation of the new. 

The author makes much of a more or 
less apparent analogy between conditions 
preceding the Civil War and conditions 
today. He has even drawn up a table of 
personal analogies, wherein Daniel Web- 





*Tue Inoustriat Repusiic. By Upton Sinclair. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 


ster is set off against Grover Cleveland, 
James Buchanan against William H. 
Taft, and, finally, Lincoln against Hearst. 
History is made to repeat itself with a 
closer regard for the duplication of de- 
tails than is usually discovered in historic 
parallels. 

The revolution is to come by reason of 
the breakdown of the capitalist process. 
The coming crisis is to be the final one in 
a long series of commercial disturbances, 
and is to be so general and so complete 
that capitalism cannot recover from the 
shock. Two or three million—perhaps 
five or ten million men—will be out of 
work during the summer of 1912. They 
will be rioting and using violence. Presi- 
dent Taft will be wholly unable, just as 
was President Buchanan, to interpose 
any bar to the swiftly moving tide of 
events making for revolution. The So- 
cialist vote will increase by tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands. But, after all, it will 
be insufficient to elect a President, and 
Mr. Hearst, whether “pledged to put an 
end to class-government” as foretold on 
page 205, or merely standing “upon a 
platform of Americanism,” as foretold 
on page 209, will be elected. The Social- 
ists “will not understand in the least the 
meaning of events.” Nor will Mr. 
Hearst. Only Mr. Sinclair, and, per- 
haps, Mr. Wilshire, will fully compre- 
hend exactly what is happening. 

But Mr. Hearst will be elected, and 
just as Lincoln, against his earlier judg- 
ment, was forced by the imperious cur- 
rent of events to abolish slavery, so will 
Mr. Hearst be forced to take over to gov- 
ernment ownership the railroads, the 
mines and the factories. It is a very sim- 
ple process—Mr. Sinclair confesses that 
he could do it all himself. He tells how 
it will be done tho at times he confesses 
to certain doubts as to particulars. 

Mr. Sinclair writes. with force and 
conviction. But his mood is that of a 
hurried eagerness that carried him un- 
hesitatingly over all the hard places. 
Even his occasional confessions of doubt 
or uncertainty impress one more as con- 
cessions to a public which demands a 
seemly show of caution in its prophets, 
than as positive misgivings of the author. 
His note is pitched high, his compari- 
sons are generally cast in thé superlative, 
and the singular number of the first per- 
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son is insistent everywhere. His syntax 
is often far from flawless, and an occa- 
sional ludicrous carelessness of utterance 
intrudes itself here and there. For in- 
stance (p. 108): 

“Two years ago Mr. Rockefeller put up the 
price of oil one cent, and the Beef Trust has 
done the same about once a year.” 

Just how the Beef Trust has been able 
to put up the price of oil at yearly inter- 
vals, is not explained. In another place 
an equally ludicrous effect is given by a 
confusion of images. Here the need of 
breaking an iron fetter rivetted on a boy 
is gravely and almost eloquently likened 
to the advisability of getting off a rail- 
road track when a train is approaching. 

For all that, there is much brilliant 
writing in Mr. Sinclair’s book. There is 
power, too, tho-rarely kept at a sustained 
level for any length of time. His insight 
into social causes and conditions is keen, 
his indignation is fine and spirited. In 
many respects his work is comparable 
with Mr. H. G. Wells’s “A Modern 
Utopia.” More careless and less meth- 
odical with his data than is Mr. Wells, 
his analysis of social evils is shrewder 
and clearer. His faults are haste and 
carelessness, an over-indulgence in his 
own intellectual caprices, a too unfal- 
tering trust in the infallibility of his own 
judgment. 

The chapters on the founding of Heli- 
con Hall, an experiment in co-operative 
living, were first published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

ed 
The Limit of Wealth. By Alfred L. Hutch- 
inson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

Mr. Hutchinson describes the political 
and social state of the nation in 1942, 
and relates the progress made since the 
great revolution of March, 1913. -Like 
all Utopians, he finds the solution of 
social problems a very simple matter. 
Merely enact a few laws which the 
Utopian genius has evolved and presto! 
the thing is done. The idea of social 
growth as a resultant of a chain of se- 
quences following upon material causes, 
is an idea alien to the Utopian mind. 
Let some individual but propose a 
scheme of social justice, and immediately 
the people will ordain it, and peace and 
plenty will reign in place of strife and 
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privation. That no instance of this sort 

is discoverable in history is no discour- 

agement to the Utopian. The fact means 
to him merely that the proper genius has 
not heretofore. arisen. Mr. Hutchinson 
erects his Utopia on the principle that 

“Governments should place no limit upon 
which an individual may accumulate wealth 
by lawful means, but all governments should 
fix-a limit to the amount of wealth which any 
subject may accumulate for his own private 
disposal.” 

’ & 

British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. By George 
Louis Beer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. d 

Little has been written of eighteenth- 
century colonial history, and that little 
has frequently been misunderstood. It 
is thus gratifying to note the appear- 
ance of works which have not for their 
purpose the glorification of revolution- 
ary patriots or motives, but which are 
content to view the facts of the period 
as facts. Professor Munro’s book on 
the “Seignorial System of Canada,” re- 
céntly noted, and Mr. Beer’s new vol- 
ume both come within this group. The 
degree to which the navigation laws of 

England were effective in America, and 

their relative popularity at home and in 

the colonies, are of great importance in 
understanding the reasons for the 
breakdown of the first British colonial 
empire. “Tyranny” and “unconstitu- 
tional taxation” are too obvious and 
simple to account for the catastrophe. 

Mr. Beer shows clearly the difficulty of 

the colonial problem in this work. The 

financing of imperial defense is still a 

vexed problem in British politics, and 

Great Britain has purchased compara- 

tive peace with her colonies only by 

paying all the bills herself. It was the 
attempt to find a more logical solution 
than this that developed the friction of 
the seventeen - sixties, as it might well 
revive it today. The fact that popula- 
tions of British extraction object to the 
payment of a tax has never been any 
evidence that the tax ought not to be 
collected. We commend this book to 
persons who desire a fairer view of the 
ultimate causes of American  inde- 

pendence. “If loyalty be conceived as a 

sentiment implying duties and sacrifices, 

and not merely utilitarian allegiance, 
there was in the colonies, broadly speak- 
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ing, little loyalty to Great Britain.” 
Never were the colonies ready for the 
judicial decency implied in the removal 
of their judges and courts from finan- 
cial dependence upon partial and inter- 
ested local legislatures. 
Sd 
Literary Notes 


.... Crowell & Co. have just issued in three 
volumes an attractive little edition of Jefferies’ 
best known collections of essays, The Life of 
the Fields, Nature near London, and The 
Open Air. Each volume is preceded by an 
introduction by Thomas Coke Watkins. It is 
well known that Jefferies’ genius was first 
appreciated in America, and he should still 
have enough admirers to make these volumes 
acceptable. 


; .. The volume bearing the title “Thanks- 
giving,’ which Robert Haven Schauffler has 
edited, in view of the near approach of this 
American holiday with which it is concerned, 
is very timely. Prose and verse selections, 
judiciously gathered from many sources, makes 
the book particularly pertinent just now. The 
literature of Thanksgiving Day is given in 
condensed form, and a short history of the in- 
stitution, its. purpose, significance, and ac- 
complishment in our national life, in Mr. 
Schauffler’s introduction, gas rounds out 
the book. (Moffat, Yard, $1.00.) 


.. Microscopy, the Construction, Theor 
and Use of the Microscope, by Edmund 7. 
Spitta, is a new and comprehensive volume on 
the technique of that instrument, its con- 
struction and the theory of optics as applied 
to the microscope. It differs essentially from 
“Carpenter on the Microscope,” which has long 
been considered as staridard, in that Spitta 
has nothing to say regarding microscopic ob- 
jects. He concerns himself entirely with the 
instrument as a medium. The present volume 
considers for the first time metallurgical 
microscopes and illustrates the most recent 
types. The chapter entitled “Hints to Work- 
ers,” is exceedingly intelligent and valuable. 
Advanced students in microscopy will find the 
Smay volume extremely helpful. (Dutton, 
.00. 


....A book to catch up now and then for 
a fragment of fresh and vital religious thought 
is the Rev. Artemas Jean Haynes’s Social 
and Religious Ideals (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00). Mr, Haynes is pas- 
tor of the United Church on the Green, New 
Haven, Conn., and dedicates his book to Dr. 
Munger. He writes for those who are un- 
settled in religious belief, confesses allegiance 
to the newer views in both science and Biblical 
criticism, and seeks to contripute an item here 
and there to a “New Theology,” which shall 


at the same time fearlessly admit all truth 
and be reverently humble before God. The 
book is composed of paragraphs, few over a 
page in length, and some of the headings are 
especially happy, compelling attention and 
containing in themselves suggestive thought. 


Pebbles 4S 


NATHAN Perry Beers, of New York, is the 
kind of husband the women dream about. His 
wife died a week ago, and he refused to have 
the body buried. He spends all his time in 
her room, having his meals sent in, which he 
eats off the coffin— Atchison Globe. 


THE CURSE OF WAR. 

SHE (visiting the grave of her first hus- 
band)—Ah! If it wasn’t for the war you 
wouldn’t now be my husband, Jim. 

Jim—What a curse is war! 

—The Sandhurst (England) Regiment. 


HER WILLINGNESS. 


“You must have been dreaming of some one 
proposing to you last night, Laura.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why, I heard you for a whole quarter of 
an hour crying ‘out, ‘Yes!’ Yes!! Yes!!!” 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 


FRIEND (to artist)—Well, were you success- 
ful at the salon? 

Artist—No, they rejected my picture, the 
wretches. 

Friend—Why? 

Artist—How should I know? The oil was 
bad, perhaps.—Nos Loisirs. 


Lines to a young man who went to the 
President’s church at Oyster Bay, but who 
failed to see the Strenuous One: 

Come, listen to my mournful lay, 
All ye on hero-hunt intent. 

I journeyed forth to Oyster Bay, 

But did not see the President! 


I breathed the Presidential air; 
But from the pew where I was sent 
I could not turn around and stare, 
So did not see the President! 


Alas, this world is full of woe 
And blighted hopes; and so, content, 
I share the common lot—and know 
’Twas fate I missed the President! 


RULES FOR WAR BALLOONS. 
(As formulated at The Hague.) 

1. No person, under penalty of death, shall 
fall out of his balloon over an unfortified 
town. 

2. Under the rules of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, empty beer bottles must not be used as 
missiles, 

3. Barbed hooks must not be used by bal- 
loonists in fishing for chickens. 

4. In the event of a non-combatant being 
hauled into the air on a balloon’s grapnel, he 
should be let go instantly. 

5. Balloonists dropping snuff down chimneys 
shall be treated as pirates and be hanged on 
capture. 

6. Crumbs must not be shaken over the side. 

7. In all other respects balloonists must con- 
duct themselves in a civilized way when en- 
gaged in dynamiting troops or property.—New 
York American, 
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Speculation With Bank Deposits 


TuHIs acute and alarming financial 
disturbance in New York has taken 
place at a time when the entire coun- 
try is still enjoying prosperity. Wages are 
high, and great activity in the industries 
of manufacture has not been checked. 
The continuing large volume of traffic on 
the railroads makes earnings greater 
than last year’s. Southern planters get 
high prices for a large crop of cotton. 
Altho the yield of two or three cereals 
is smaller than the very abundant har- 
vest of 1906, our agricultural journals 
say that, owing to high prices, the farm- 
ers’ receipts will exceed those of last 
year by $500,000,000. In New York 
we have a panic, with runs on the banks 
and the suspension of great financial in- 
stitutions. 

Let us see what the causes of this 
disturbance were. They have been al- 
most ‘exclusively local. The immediate 
cause was the miserable collapse of a 
wild speculation in the shares of a cop- 
per mining company. As the company 
was not widely known and had not at- 
tracted many investors, this affair might 
soon have been forgotten if the origi- 
nators of the reckless speculative move- 
ment had not been closely connected 
with the management of a _ national 
bank, and if that bank, on account of 
the unsuccessful corner, had not been 
forced to apply to the association of 
banks for help. Aid was given, as the 
bank was solvent, but upon the condi- 
tion—suggested by an examination of 
the bank’s loans—that the controlling 
owners and officers should retire from 
the. banking business. At the same time 
several other second-rate financiers and 
speculators who had obtained control of 
a group of banks were also forced to 
sell out and withdraw: 

In recent years, certain speculators 








and promoters have gained control of 
banks in New York in order that they 
might use depositors’ money to bolster 
up their speculative projects, such as 
the making of Ice Trusts and the con- 
solidation of steamship companies. It 
was their practice to use the stock and 
securities of one bank as a basis for 
loans with which they bought control of 
another, and so on, until a “chain” was 
completed. Thus, under lax official 
supervision, there were great opportuni- 
ties for them to finance their schemes 
with other people’s money. It was, on 
a small scale, the game played with the 
huge surpluses of the life insurance 
companies until the Hughes investiga- 
tion imposed a check. 

These speculators in banks were 
forced out. Their banks needed help. 
Their reverses affected other bankers 
who had been in some measure asso- 
ciated with them. Depositors began to 
demand their money at the paying 
tellers’ windows. A great trust com- 
pany largely engaged in banking was 
forced to suspend. Others have been 
saved from suspension with difficulty, 
and several small banks have closed their 
doors. As we write, the crisis appears 
to have been past, owing to the efforts 
of our greatest banks, richest capitalists 
and the United States Treasury. 

Now, the immediate cause was gam- 
bling with bank deposits in New York, 
gambling that is forbidden by law, and 
for which there should be _ punish- 
ment. 

The collapse of the copper share corner 
precipitated a discovery of the rottenness. 
Distrust spread, *and perfectly sound 
banking institutions were subjected to a 
very severe strain. One of the vice-presi- 
dents of the broken Knickerbocker Trust 
Company (which had $57,000,000 of in- 
terest-bearing deposits) ascribes that in- 
stitution’s misfortunes to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speeches. This reminds us again of 
Brouwer, the clerk who was arrested 
three weeks ago for stealing $100,000 
from his employer, and who sought to 
place the blame upon Mr. Roosevelt, as- 
serting that the Government’s prosecution 
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of dishonest men had made his stock 
speculations unsuccessful. 

There were other causes which oper- 
ated indirectly or remotely. The world- 
wide scarcity of loanable funds embar- 
rassed the speculators. Exposure of the 
offenses of great railway capitalists, of 
the life insurance crimes, of the New 
York street railway jobbery, had shaken 
public confidence in American finance and 
contributed to that decline of securities 
which interfered with the bank specu- 
lators’ plans and hastened the revelation 
of their dealings with the controlled 
banks. Inadequate official regulation of 
the banking business carried on by some 
trust companies must also be taken into 
account. But the main and immediate 
cause, as we have said, was gambling 
with bank deposits. 

This should have been prevented. So 
far as official regulation is concerned, 
either the laws are inadequate, or super- 
vision has been lax. Having in mind the 
prompt and admirable action of the Clear- 
ing House Committee following the Mer- 
cantile Bank’s application for help, we 
dislike to say anything which may seem 
to be criticism of the Association’s atti- 
tude in the past. But was it not possible 
for the influence of the Association to be 
exerted some time ago for the discour- 
agement and discomfiture of these pro- 
moters who were using banks for their 
selfish purposes? That they were doing 
so was known, we think, to conservative 
bankers. At least, there must have been 
a very strong suspicion that this was the 
purpose for which the banks were ac- 
quired. The righteous hostility of the 
Clearing House Association of New York 
is something which no bank-owning spec- 
ulator can endure. If these men had felt 
the weight of it some time ago, this panic 
might have been averfed. But we ‘must 
heartily praise the Association, and Mr. 
Morgan, and the strong men of the older 
trust companies for the fine work they 
have done in the last two weeks, and for 
that which they are still doing. 

We should like to think that the dis- 
turbance must be exclusively local, but we 
cannot fully agree with those Western 
journals that regard it as wholly a Wall 
Street or New York affair. Experience 
teaches that the effect of such a shock is 
felt far and wide, not at once, perhaps, 
but in the course of time. The immediate 
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causes and the manifestations are locai, 
but the place is at the heart of the body 
of American finance. Because such a dis- 
turbance is always felt to some extent at 
a distance, tho in obscure ways and not 
immediately, the need of prevention of 
such offenses in banking by both legis- 
lative and executive action is emphasized. 
We are confident that as a result of what 
has already taken place, the conservative 
bankers of New York will propose or put 
in force remedial measures suggested by 
the nature of the practices which have 
been the cause of so much anxiety and 
strenuous effort. 


so 
A Five Million Dollar Fine 


WHILE much noise has been made 
about the twenty-nine million dollar 
fine imposed on the Standard Oil Trust, 
not so much notice has been given to 
another enormous fine of five million 
dollars imposed by the Venezuela 
courts on another American company 
which is subdivided, like the Standard 
Oil, into various companies, such as the 
Trinidad, Bermudez, Barber, etc. For 
practical purposes we may speak of them 
all as the Asphalt Trust, as they are all 
held by one company, and by a standing 
agreement are trusteed over wholly to 
the management and control of five 
men at Philadelphia, of whom John M. 
Mack is the head. 

While the immense mass of testimony 
gathered for the use of the late trial in 
Venezuela has not been printed, we have 
had access to its records, and give the 
following abstracts of facts, which will 
show, at least, that a company dealing 
in inflammable stuff should not play with 
fire. 

In 1go1 the Asphalt Trust sent its 
lawyer, Henry Willard Bean, to Ca- 
racas. There on July 5th, 1901, he 
gave a dinner to chosen friends, at 
which Manuel A. Matos, a _ wealthy 
landowner, was the guest of honor. Be 
it remembered that this was a time of 
profound peace in Venezuela, but that 
there was friction between the Govern- 
ment and the asphalt company because 
of its failure to keep its agreement to 
develop internal improvements in con- 
nection with its concession to exploit the 
asphalt of Bermudez Lake. Let it be 
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further understood that while the 
. Asphalt Trust: had purchased this con- 
cession from a previous holder, it was 
not for its interest to develop it, because 
it was compelled to take its asphalt from 
the Trinidad supply, or lose that Eng- 
lish concession. 

Speedily after this dinner Matos ar- 
rived in New York with letters from 
Bean to the officers in New York of the 
asphalt company, calling at the offices, 
11 Broadway, July 23d, 1901. He also 
met General A. D. Andrews, active head 
of the asphalt company, and Mr. 
Sewall, another officer, at Sewall’s house 
in Ardsley, and there arrangements 
were made to secure money for war 
purposes in Venezuela. Rudolph Paula 
was Matos’s agent. He went to Europe 
and purchased the “Ben Righ” in Scot- 
land. He paid a draft of £20,000 
($101,366.67), which was met in New 
York, November 18th, 1901. This ves- 
sel later appeared in Venezuela as a war 
vessel under the name “Libertador.” 
The draft for the purchase went thru 
the Seaboard National Bank, 26 Broad- 


way, and was met by Nichol, Anable & 


Lindsay. The latter is J. R. Lindsay, 
former Assistant District Attorney of 
New York. The rebellion thus started 
in a time of profound peace was sup- 
pressed by President Castro at a cost of 
sevetal thousand lives and several mil- 
lion dollars, besides the loss of business 
and trade. The Trust lost whatever 
money it had put in the attempted rev- 
olution, besides the advantages it had 
hoped to gain if Matos had succeeded in 
securing the Presidency. 
Mr. Loomis was the American Minis- 
ter, and was naturally informed as to 
what was going on, and he received 
large checks from the asphalt company, 
which he explained as legitimate, as he 
was doing his banking thru them. 

Now, to return. The Asphalt Trust 
was doing this thru the Bermudez 
Asphalt Company, which was operating 
under a concession for minerals, metals 
and woods. In the agreement it was 
under obligation to develop the country, 
build roads, etc.; but it did nothing. 
Venezucla got no profit from the export 
duty. The Bermudez asphalt is much 
richer than the Trinidad, and will go a 
half farther, but for the Trinidad Com- 
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pany Englishmen held the bonds, and 
they must be protected. Of course this 
had long been unsatisfactory to the 
Venezuelan Government, and on July 
22d, 1904, the Bermudez concession was 
declared forfeited, and on July 28th a 
receiver was appointed, Mr. A. H. Car- 
ner, with instructions to run the busi- 
ness and export asphalt, on account of 
whomsoever the courts should declare 
the rightful owner. The concession had 
a clause requiring that all disputes 
should be settled in Venezuelan courts 
without recourse. After three years, 
and a final appeal, the concession was 
forfeited. There is no reason to doubt 
that the decision was a just one. When 
the books of the Bermudez Company 
were seized there were found the can- 
celed checks paid to Minister Loomis, 
which have given rise to question and 
scandal, but which he _ explained as 
legitimate personal business. 

Meanwhile the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment brought suit for $5,000,000 against 
the Bermudez Company—that is, against 
the Asphalt Trust, for first fomenting 
and then aiding the rebellion. General 
F. V. Greene, former president of the 
Asphalt Trust, testified that on his ar- 
rival at the office of the Trust on the 
day of the payment of the £20,000 on 
Matos’s account, mentioned above, he 
did not approve it. He said he could not 
again go the State Department, as they 
had estopped themselves from seeking 
further support there. Then, on the 
resignation of General Greene, his suc- 
cessor, Mr. A. D. Andrews, swore it was 
not merely $101,000, but $130,000, that 
was paid; and further testimony brought 
the amount up to $143,000, furnished to 
organize a revolution in time of peace. 
The result is that, after long litigation 
and a fair trial, the lower courts 
have awarded the $5,000,000 claimed . 
against the Bermudez Company. There 
is no chance that an appeal would 
change the result. 

Is not all this, as told, a very dis- 
agreeable story of worse than rotten 
finance on the part of eminent finan- 
ciers? The testimony shows that a rev- 
olution was concocted in a peaceful ccun- 
try, with which we were at peace, one 
costing thousands of lives, just to avoid 
having to keep the engagements in- 
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volved in the Bermudez _ concess:on. 
They claim that what they did was for 
protection, but there was no rebellion 
and no need of protection except as they 
started the rebellion. Their attempts to 
involve the United States Government 
have failed. It is not strange that the 
United States Government declines to 
publish the report of Judge Calhoun’s 
investigation. Minister Bowen was re- 
moved for trying too energetically to 
expose the ill-doings of his predecessor ; 
and Mr. Loomis, after being let down 
easy from a place in the State Depart- 
ment, by being sent to inspect consul- 
ates, is out of service, here and there, 
and was reported the other day as hav- 
ing called on Secretary Root in Mex- 
ico. All of Mr. Root’s good offices are 
needed to recover the good repute of the 
United States in Venezuela, and the 
Asphalt Trust will get precious little 
help in Washington. 

All this has a general interest just 
now in this country, for the Asphalt 
Trust is in difficulty with its contracts 
thru the Barber Asphalt Company. It 
laid down the pavement in a great many 
streets in this city. There are 238 miles 
of asphalt paving in Manhattan out of 
385 miles of streets. Of these 51 per 
cent. are out of order and need repair- 
ing. The Barber Company, which is the 
street end of the Trust, agreed to keep 
the streets in good fepair for from five 
to fifteen years. Mr. Ahearn now ad- 
mits that he finds their condition bad, 
but did not know it. The deplorable 
condition is due to his neglect and that 
of the Barber Company. The latter is 
now too poor to keep its contract. It 
has lately given up twenty - seven con- 
tracts. Now there is no longer a mo- 
nopoly in asphalt. There are dozens of 
companies which will supply it, from 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Texas, California 
or Syria. Other cities are in about as 
bad a condition as New York. What 
is needed is an efficient board, which 
shall be out of politics, allowed to get 
asphalt where it will, and which will 
watch the streets and repair as soon as 
a flaw appears. They do things better 
in France. 

We may anticipate no more bullying 
of Venezuela. She has come out of this 
better than we have apparently. The 
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moral effect will be for peace; and the 
exposure of violent and illegal methods, 
like other exposures, wiil clear the at- 
mosphere at the expense of some stormy 
weather, and will be worth the cost. A 
leading New York financier has ex- 
plained the present financial flurry as 
caused “by the bad methods of bad 


9 
men. 
& 


The Episcopal Convention 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church 
moves forward, only it will be no longer 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, for it 
has voted to take the name off from the 
title of the Prayer Book. It will be 
three years longer before this action is 
effective, but: it is sure and settled. And 
it is well. The name “Protestant Epis- 
copal” has been an undesirable one, ac- 
knowledged as such, and kept only out 
of deference to those who feared that 
the removal was meant to draw the 
Church toward Rome. The present 
movement is not aimed in that direction, 
but is more truly catholic and broad. 
The influence. comes from the mission 
fields, where the name is hostile and di- 
visive. “Protestant” is a negative name 
and depends on its relation to that 
Church out of which the Protestant 
Reformation separated itself. That old 
history no longer needs to be recalled, 
at least in mission fields. Even the name 
“Episcopal” is no better than Presbyte- 
rian or Congregational, except, as it is 
one syllable shorter, for it concerns 
nothing more important than a style of 
administration. We judge that the ten- 
dency now will be to call the body the 
American Church. ‘ 

Another act of the Convention which 
will have large results is the decision to 
elect a Presiding Bishop when the pres- 
ent Presiding Bishop shall cease to 
serve. Up to this time the oldest bishop 
in point of consecration has presided. 
This accident of longevity gave no dig- 
nity, and assumed that the incumben: 
shall have past the years of more active 
service. Now an effective Presiding 
Bishop will be chosen, a man o” influ 
ence and power, who will be a sort of 
Archbishop or Primate, and will be hon- 
ored as such. What will follow in time 
and was under discussion is the d‘vis‘on 
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of the Church into provinces, as in the 
Catholic Church, each with its arch- 
bishop. We can see no objection to 
this, and it is in the line of ecclesiastical 
development for the American Church. 

The main question before the Con- 
vention was that of race bishops. The 
Church is not at all proud of its suc- 
cess with the negroes, and was ready to 
take any-action which would aid its 
missions in the South. Bishop Bratton 
said he had 950,000 negroes in Mise 
sissippi, and only $1,100 of missionary 
money for them. He had the curious 
idea that all negro education should be 
in parochial schools, and he “hoped it 
would be long before another college for 
negroes should be established.” A plan 
proposed by an Arkansas memorial was 
to consecrate three negro bishops and 
establish an African Episcopal denomi- 
nation and send it adrift with a bless- 
ing. Naturally, this was overwhelming- 
ly defeated. Similar defeat, after a long 
discussion, followed the proposition to 
separate the negroes in missionary dis- 
tricts, with bishops of their own race, 
where called for. The Convention had 
no patience with the propositions look- 
ing to dividing the members on the line 
of color. The result reached, however, 
which must be approved three years 
later, does not differ radically. It al- 
lows a diocese to choose a suffragan 
bishop, who has no right of succession, 
and who may sit, but without a vote, in 
the House of Bishops, and whose care, 
we understand, will be with the negro 
‘churches. We judge he will usually be 
a white man. One would not think that 
the Southern bishops were usually so 
overwhelmed with labor that they would 
need such suffragans, at least not in 
Mississippi. Indeed there is not a dio- 
cese in the South that has 1,500 negro 
communicants. 

Another interesting and liberal de- 
cision of the Convention was that which, 
by a handsome majority, allowed an 
“open pulpit” for those of other denom- 
inations. The canon as adopted forbids 
that any one but a minister of the 
Church shall “‘officiate”—that is, perform 
sacramental acts, but allows any layman 
or any person approved by the bishop 
to speak or preach in the pulpit, thus 
performing homiletic, but not sacerdotal, 
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functions. It was shown that this 
would allow the clergy to return courte- 
sies from other bodies. This action 
shows the progress made since the time 
when two Episcopal rectors in New 
Brunswick, N. J., Messrs. Boggs and 
Stubbs, nearly forty years ago, present- 
ed the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., for 
trial, and secured his conviction for the 
less serious offense of having preached 
in a Methodist church in that town 
without their consent. 

Even more advanced was the propo- 
sition presented by Dr. W. H. Hunting- 
ton, of New York, to drop the Thirty- 
nine Articles from the Prayer Book. It 
had much support, but so radical a 
proposition needed consideration, and 
was referred to a commission to report 
three years hence. Those Articles are a 
motheaten patch on the garment of the 
Church. No one pretends to believe 
them, and they hark back to a contro- 
versy with Rome which everybody has 
forgotten. 

It is proper to add that the face of 
the Convention thruout was turned for- 
ward, and particularly as to mission 
work. This is what was in mind on the 
racial question, and a million dollars 
was raised for mission work. Thus we 
see that the most radical Convention 
ever held, and that in a Southern city, 
was also the most evangelistic. It all 
augurs well for the “American Church.” 


a 
What Can We Do With Them 


It’s really getting to be a serious ques- 
tion, and threatens to be worse before it 
is better. By this time there must be at 
least fifty of them in New York City 
alone, not to speak of a quite unknown 
number elsewhere. Their condition is 
most unfortunate from whatever point 
of view one looks at it, and it is no 
longer possible to refrain from looking 
at it. So long as men could go to their 
business every morning and return to 
their apartments at night without once 
thinking of these unfortunate beings 
they did not present a social problem. 
But that day of indifference is past. 

The case of the ex-Presidents of the 
United States is really very different. 
To begin with, there are never many of 
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them at any one time. Just now there 
is only one, and somehow he conducts 
himself so quietly and with such un- 
assuming dignity that it does not often 
occur to any of us to ask, as in anticipa- 
tion we are already asking about Mr. 
Roosevelt, What can we do with him? 
Again, ex-Presidents of the United 
States have, with unimportant excep- 
tions, been very worthy gentlemen, and 
even tho we didn’t do anything with 
them, they have not in any way dis- 
turbed our peace of mind. 

But these ex-presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers, managers and directors of 
fiduciary institutions, whose terms of 
office have expired for moral and expe- 
dient reasons, are not an element in the 
population that we can be indifferent to 
as a number too small to be counted or 
as an example too commonplace to be ig- 
nored. Very few American citizens 
come in daily contact with an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, but most of us 
from now on will almost continually find 
ourselves meeting on the street, at 
church or elsewhere, the ex-presidents of 
trust and insurance companies. There 
will be no retreat where we can feel sure 
that we shall not encounter them. Then, 
too, ex-Presidents of the United States, 
even when we do run across them, do 
not, as a rule, awaken in us any great 
volume of perturbing emotion. We may 
have believed that during their four or 
eight years in the White House they 
made good or bad times, according as 
their disposition happened to be benign 
or malevolent, but it does not occur to us 
to imagine that they are supporting their 
families and entertaining a few friends 
in their serene old age on deposits 
against which we ourselves are no longer 
permitted to draw checks. Conse- 
quently, we cherish no animosity toward 
them. But any one whose perceptions 
are tempered by prudence can see that 
there is an element of danger to public 
peace and order in having great numbers 
of ex-presidents of financial institutions 
at large in the community, which is not 
involved in our neglect of proper provi- 
sion for ex-Presidents of the United 
States. 

The problem is complicated, moreover, 
by our increasing mellowness of heart as 
a people. Our shrinking from the inflic- 


tion of capital punishment upon murder- 
ers has become a shrinking from inflict- 
ing black and white clothing and free 
hair cuts upon financiers with whom we 
have been doing business to their dispro- 
portionate advantage. Nor does the 
lunatic asylum seem to us to be quite the 
appropriate place for them. There has 
never been anything incoherent in their 
plan of life, and we are haunted by a 
suspicion that in the matter of delusion 
we ourselves have furnished more data 
than they have to psycho-pathology. 

For some of them, possibly, well- 
appointed sanitaria might be an accept- 
able and humane provision, but we doubt 
if more than a respectable minority 
would feel quite happy in availing them- 
selves of assistance so obvious. As a 
mere suggestion, to be taken for what it 
may be worth, we venture to recommend 
some combination of the pension system 
with a sufficiently conspicuous decora- 
tion. A red ribbon, more nearly scarlet 
in tone than the somewhat commonplace 
badge of the Legion of Honor, and 
wrought into an appropriate design, 
might be put on the lapel of a plain black 
frock coat, which is in every way more 
suitable for men distinguished in high 
finance than the admittedly awkward 
garb in fashion at Ossining is. This 
combination would readily be recognized 
by former customers and _ confiding 
friends, who could then easily avoid the 
embarrassment and possible heat of per- 
sonal encounter. The pension should, of 
course, be generous. It would not be 
magnanimous to forget that these men 
have been accustomed to a rather gener- 
ous way of life, and that they feel the 
loss of a chauffeur and a valet more than 
some of us would feel the loss of much 
humbler personal service. Their wives 
and daughters, too, ought to be consid- 
ered. It would be unfeeling and a little 
boorish if the great American people, 
with all its material prosperity and its 
exuberant good spirits, should force 
these ladies to depend on novel writing, 
or the giving of moral instruction to 
women’s clubs, or other such employ- 
ment, for the wherewithal to keep up a 
quietly genteel appearance. 

Some such plan as this, we feel sure. 
will commend itself to the public, rather 
than any crude scheme for segregating 
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these gentlemen in a farm-colony or 

moral training school, for either of 

which they have become, by habit and 

association, as well as by the accumula- 

tion of years, in some measure unfitted. 
& 


Why the Filipinos Swear 


Ir was brought out incidentally at the 
Mohonk Conference that the Filipinos are 
swearing. Some of them seem to be 
swearing by the United States and some 
of them swearing at it. 

It is not difficult to see why many of 
them should enthusiastically swear by the 
United States. They have only to look 
back a few years to the conditions under 
Spanish rule to find abundant occasion 
for gratitude. Their fluctuating and de- 
preciated currency has been put upon a 
firm basis; and the change has been made 
without serious financial disturbance. 
Sanitary reforms of vital importance have 
been effected. The system of water works 
now building by the United States Gov- 
ernment will relieve the people of Manila 
from the danger of drinking water 
charged with dysentery and death. Im- 
provements are now going on in the har- 
bor of Manila which will eventually make 
it one of the finest in the world. Cable 
communication has been established with 
the United States. Under the authoriza- 
tion of Congress the Filipino Government 
is aiding in the building of railways, 
which will multiply enormously the pos- 
sibilities of transportation. A system of 
general education has been established 
especially adapted to the needs of the Fili- 
pinos, in which industrial education and 
the study of the English language are 
prominent features. A Filipino postal 
savings bank has been established, and in 
less than four months after the passage of 
the act sixty-two banks were organized. 
An agricultural bank has been authorized 
which will be a great help to the farmer. 
Real estate is well protected by a title 
guaranty system established by law. 
These improvements have cost money, but 
the people can see where it has gone and 
for whose benefit it has been expended. 
They are patient under the increased cost 
of living. They have enjoyed the un- 
wonted luxury of local self-government 
and the exhilaration of electing a Na- 
tional Assembly. 





It is not surprising, then, that a large 
number of the intelligent people of the 
islands are as happy to be under the 
American flag as the Filipino student 
who spoke at Mohonk last week; and it 
is significant that, in spite of the fact that 
the new National Assembly is made up of 
all shades of parties and with a predom- 
inance of Nationalists, the first vote it 
past was one of profound thanks to the 
people and Government of the United 
States. 

Who, then, are the people who, accord- 
ing to report, are swearing at the United 
States, notwithstanding they share the 
benefits we have recited? There are a 
good many of them. They are the peo- 
ple who feel that they have not been fair - 
ly treated in their commercial relations. 
All commodities coming to the United 
States from Porto Rico and Hawaii are 
admitted free of duty, and those from 
Cuba are admitted at 20 per cent. of 
the existing tariff; but a burdensome 
tax of 75 per’cent. of said tariff con- 
tinues to be imposed upon two of the 
principal products of the islands. The 
average Filipino business man raising 
sugar and tobacco cannot understand 
why Porto Rican and Hawaiian goods 
should be let in free and such favor 
shown to Cuba in preference to the Fili- 
pinos; nor does he understand why the 
product he raises should have to pay this 
extreme duty while the man who is rais- 
ing hemp is allowed to send his goods to 
the United States without tax. There 
are thousands of people in the United 
States who wince when they see what the 
Mohonk platform calls a “glaring ine- 
quality” which “does not reflect the pre- 
vailing spirit of the American people.” 
Nor do the same Americans ‘see the po- 
litical and commercial wisdom of forcing 
the Filipinos to seek a better market for 
their products in Spain than they can find 
in the United States. 

There is another class of people who 
are seriously disturbed for want of Con- 
gressional action. They are what we 
call the “men without a country.” Un- 
der the organic act of July Ist, 1902, 
provision was made for the conferring 
of Filipino citizenship upon persons 
then resident in those islands by regis- 
tering before a proper tribunal and re- 
nouncing allegiance to every other sov- 





































































ereignty. This had reference to the 
Spanish citizenship which had existed 
fully or partially in those islands. No 
provision has since been made for en- 
abling persons not in the islands at the 
date of our occupancy to acquire Fil- 
ipino citizenship. Large numbers of 
persons have gone to the islands as 
permanent residents; they possess all 
natural and necessary qualifications for 
citizenship without the power of acquir- 
ing it. Among the number are some 
hundreds of persons who, prior to going 
to the islands, had declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens of the United 
States and had therefore renounced 
their allegiance to the government of 
which they were formerly subjects or 
citizens. They have become curiously 
expatriated. They cannot become citi- 
zens of the United States without ful- 
filling the term of residence required by 
our naturalization laws. Residence in 
the Philippines, tho a dependency of the 
United States, does not count toward 
citizenship in the United States. To 
fulfill the terms of our naturalization 
laws they would be obliged to give up 
their occupations in the islands, return 
to this country and live here the pre- 
scribed time. A number of these per- 
sons are captains of vessels engaged in 
traffic between the islands. When the 
coastwise shipping act goes into effect 
next July in the Philippines they will be 
disqualified by want of citizenship from 
performing such service. No change in 
the naturalization laws of the continent 
are necessary to remedy this anomaly, 
but some legislation by Congress is 
needed along lines already indicated and 


embodied in: a_ bill which has received. 


the approval of the Department of State 
and the Department of Justice as well 
as the Departments of War and of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

Another reason for discontent is not 
confined to the Filipinos, but is shared 
by the Hawaiians and by travelers from 
the United States to and from these 
islands. It is the coastwise shipping 
law above referred to. What an upris- 
ing there would be in the city of New 
York, what mass meetings would be 
held, what. storms of protest from trav- 
elers to Europe from all parts of the 
country if they were told that they could 
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not sail to Europe in any but -an Amer- 
ican vessel, under command of an 
American citizen, without paying a fine 
of $200 for each passenger. But that 
is the law which now applies to Hawaii 
and which next year is to be extended to 
the Philippines. . Secretary Straus and 
a number of his friends are in a posi- 
tion to explain how the law operates. 
They were in Honolulu; they wished to 
return at a certain time to the United 
States. No American vessel was avail- 
able. To get back within the prescribed 
time they were obliged to take a foreign 
vessel and pay $200 each for the privi- 
lege. People ask what is the origin of 
a law in which the spirit of protection 
seems to have gone crazy. It comes 
from the application of the United 
States coasting laws to a situation total- 
ly different from that for which they 
were intended. Continuous voyages. 
cannot be made in the coasting service 
of the United States except in vessels 
under American registry. It is a law 
which is somewhat dear to the people of 
Maine, who support it, and dear in an- 
other sense to the rest of the country 
who suffer from it; but the reasons 
which may justify it for the coast of the 
continental United States do not justify 
its extension to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. The arguments which may apply 
to a ship- subsidy law do not apply to 
this, which hampers commerce and 
trade and places a burden upon trav- 
elers. 

The people of our island dependencies 
have enough burdens to bear which are 
the heritage of centuries without bear- 
ing new and unnecessary ones placed 
upon them by the — of the 
United States. 


The Book of Joshua 


Some ten million American Sunday 
school students are now engaged in a 
course of six lessons on the Book of 
Joshua. In twenty-four chapters, about 
twenty-five pages of an ordinary Bible, 
this book sets forth the salient features of 
the winning of the territory which Israel 
held for over 1,000 years, and on which 
she worked out her destiny and per- 
formed her mission for the world. We 
know of no modern writer who could de- 
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scribe an event of equal size in less than 
four octavo volumes. 

Joshua contains a number of narratives 
of popular interest, and also its full share 
of the difficulties which have made the 
Old Testament a perplexity and a stum- 
bling-block to many minds. It is in 
Joshua we read of the fall of the walls of 
Jericho at the blast of the ram’s-horn 
trumpets, of the great national defeat at 
Ai because of the trespass of one man, of 
the staying of the sun and moon in the 
valley of Aijalon at the command of the 
leader, of the wholesale slaughter of men, 
women and children in town after town. 
The ten chapters which narrate the divi- 
sion of the territory are not so interest- 
ing. There are more weighty,considera- 
tions for us than the lot and borders of 
Zebulon and Issachar in 1180 B.C., par- 
ticularly as the distinctions between Zeb- 
ulon and Jssachar do not appear to have 
been of any importance, either then or at 
any later time. But the Bible is an old 
book, and was not written for any one 
age or generation. There were times 
when matters of genealogy and ancestral 
residence were of great weight to certain 
people, as books of heraldry are to their 
relatives today. We ought to be glad that 
these people had their Bible, and glad that 
we are not confined to those portions of 
it which yielded them greatest satisfac- 
tion. 

From time immemorial moral objec- 
tions of great force have been brought 
against the extermination of the Canaan- 
ites as recorded in this book. The story 
is gruesome in the extreme. It reports 
wholesale massacre of city after city, the 
murder not only of captive soldiers, but 
of women and children, the helpless aged 
and the innocent babes. It does not show 
good moral insight to defend:such deeds. 
No civilized nation would so wage war. 
Rome at her cruelest did not do so. Such 
wild fury of the untamed Bedouin was part 
of the early barbarism of the cruel East. 

Critical students today do not believe 
that the Hebrews of the conquest were 
as bloodthirsty as the Book of Joshua rep- 
resents them. There is another story of 
the conquest in the early chapters of 
Judges, in which the narrative is not 
nearly so bloody and the massacre by no 
means as wholesale. There is every rea- 
son to suppose that this less dramatic ac- 
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count more accurately states the facts. 
Professor Gray, of Oxford, has called the 
story of Joshua “an historical romance,” 
and Prof. Henry P. Smith maintains that 
it states “what did not occur at the con- 
quest.” 

This may afford some relief as to the 
conduct of the ancient Hebrews, but it 
does not help much as to the Book of 
Joshua. It rather increases the embar- 
rassment, for on this understanding the 
book hightens the very features against 
which one’s moral feelings protest. It 
not only relates terrible things, but it 
makes them out more terrible than they 
were. The case is a bad one for those 
who hold that the Bible is on one dead 
level of truth and authority. In fact, 
however, the Bible is a broad and toler- 
ant book, recording faithfully the relig- 
ious conceptions of a remarkable but 
very human people, whose life extended 
over thousands of years; who began at 
a low stage of culture and faith, and ad- 
vanced only gradually toward purer, 
truer light. In Joshua we have to do 
with an early and deficient conception, 
both morally and religiously. Such 
ethics and such standards of piety are 
not binding on men today, and need not 
be defended. 

The belief which underlies the Book 
of Joshua, that territory in rightful pos- 
session of one pedple can be made over 
by divine promise and gift to another 
nation, is not in accord with the best 
morals. Some American settlers had 
that notion, and they murdered the In- 
dians and stole their lands. They argued 
that it was a “white man’s country,” that 
the Indians did not deserve it, and vari- 
ous other sophistries. We condemn their 
assumptions and glorify William Penn. ~ 
But Joshua was far nearer Miles Stand- 
ish than he was to the great Friend. 
This is not to reject the Bible, but only 
to recognize the long, patient way by 
which God led men to the nobler ethicab 
staridards which prevail in the higher 
portions of Scripture. 

One gets along much easier with the 
miracles of Joshua when he learns that 
the book was not written at one time, 
and that much of it saw the light cen- 
turies after the deeds it describes. The 
story of the damming of the waters of 
Jordan for Israel to cross is manifestly a 
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late recension of the account of the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, which in turn had 
its origin in a perfectly natural occur- 
rence. Some have tried to explain the 
marvel at the Jordan by mention of a 
landslide which produced a like effect in 
the Middle Ages. But Joshua does not 
speak of a landslide, but of the stopping 
of a river at the touch of priests’ feet. 
Prof. George Adam Smith declares that 
Jericho never withstood a siege, which 
may be true without effect on the credi- 
bility of the story of the rams’ horns. 
Relief in these matters is to be sought in 
the lateness of the traditions. 
Notwithstanding its difficulties, we 
could illy get along without the Book of 
Joshua. It shows us that the old-time 
Hebrew was not a weak and canting 
rabbi nor a money-changing Shylock. 
but a man of red blood, of courage, am- 
bition and grit. He may not have ex- 
terminated the Canaanites, but he cer- 
tainly gave them a good drubbing, and 
his successors wished he had wiped them 
out altogether. He had the faculty of 
religious conviction on duty that seemed 


‘right at the time. If he had to fight 


with Adoni-bezek, it was well he fought 
with the sword of the Lord. The time 
had not come for William Penn. It was 
the age of Joshua, and Joshua did well 
to be equal to it, and, acgording to his 
light, to be strong and very courageous. 


a 
Chewers and Chewing 


ACCUSTOMED sights make us callous to 
their frequency, and the distinguished 
traveler who summed up the chief prod- 
ucts of the U. S. A. as 


“The cud-chewing cow, 

The swill-swigging sow, 

And the gum-chewing girl” 
may seem a trifle severe to those of us 
who have the third product continually in 
sight. But, viewed impartially, there is 
something so organically repulsive in this 
animal mouthing and munching that it 
may prove of interest to ascertain the 
cause—or causes—of so uncouth an ex- 
hibition. 

Primarily, it is known that all nerve 
tension or emotion finds vent or expres- 
sion in muscular movement. Even so uni- 
versal an expression as laughter is noth- 
ing more than a switched-off nerve cur- 
rent invading the most used muscles, viz., 


those of tongue, lips and the respiratory 
organs ; and the raised voice and .possible 
violent action of an angry man is the log- 
ical muscular expression of his fervid 
emotion. In the early pioneer days of this 
country there were few of the idyllic pas- 
toral conditions that make the picture in 
Gray’s “Elegy” or the scene in Meisso- 
nier’s “Angelus.” The plowing of the 
early settler had to be done while his rifle 
lay within easy reach, and at no time dur- 
ing the working day was there any. relax- 
ing of his constant, alert watchfulness for 
signs of the presence of the hostile red 
man. Similarly, at night, when bolted 
and barred in the bullet-proof security of 
his log cabin, he had no waking hour en- 
tirely free from the nerve-racking alert- 
ness for the warning whoop, or the silent 
dash. Eventually the enemy was ban- 
ished to remoter districts, and the nerve 
strain, as such, became only.a memory. 
But its effects remained, and finally foun 
outlet, solace and expression in that grea‘ 
national invention the Rocking Chair, 
which has since remained to express and 
relieve emotional tension when the milder 
methods of the “devil’s tattoo” and the 
“whittling stick” are inadequate or una- 
vailable. 

In those early days the pleasures were 
limited and primitive ; the items of luxury 
were chiefly gastronomic and all home- 
made; hence it is to be surmised that the 
discovery of maple-sugar and spruce- 
gum conduced to the joy of this continent. 
And thus it comes that in‘those early days 
of limited enjoyment, and under the wide- 
spread condition of a slightly deteriorated 
nervous reserve, there grew into fashion 
the use and practice of chewing gum. 
And this practice is prevalent among us 
today ; not for the gustatory charm of the 


‘refractory mastic, but chiefly for the un- 


conscious nervous relief that the muscu- 
lar act of mastication provides. 

“But,” it may be asked, “what is this 
pent-up emotion, or nerve strain, that em- 
braces a continent?” And this is the an- 
swer: The rocking chair, the whittling 
stick, the “devil’s tattoo,” the unneces- 
sarily frequent motion of “fixing the 
hair,” are all more or less symptomatic 
of neurasthenia; but go per cent. of the 
idiotic champing and facial contortion in- 
cidental to the chewing of gum is due to 
the characteristic peasant-trait of over- 
weening self-consciousness, Observe the 
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next young woman you see engaged in 
the practice. Do you think she imagines 
that she looks her prettiest during the op- 
eration? No. But she is conscious that, 
while not looking her prettiest, the occu- 
pation enables her to meet her fellowman 
with a certain amount of naturalness, and 
he is expected to picture to himself how 
much prettier she will look when she 
deigns, more at her ease, to abandon en- 
joyment for repose. Whereas, the brutal 
fact is, that, without the safety-valve of 
the accustomed jaw-movement, she would 
be even a more pitiable sight ; for of re- 
pose she has no knowledge, and her 
hands, or her feet, or her body would 
surely show the nervous unrest expressive 
of discomfort under scrutiny. 
The tobacco-chewer comes under a dif- 
ferent heading. In his case it is an ac- 
quired taste for a narcotic, and possibly 
the taste may have been acquired under 
conditions that provide some excuse. For 
instance, notice the large percentage of 
tobacco-chewers among the men who 
wear the G. A. R. button. Also among 
teamsters, coalheavers, factory operatives 
—in fact, generally among men whose 
time is not their own,. whose meal hours 
are uncertain and whose leisure is scant. 
Of course, tobacco-chewing is to be de- 
plored, especially the villainous sign of it 
which calls for “receptacles” along the 
corridors of the National House of Con- 
gress. But it is satisfactory to know that 
this habit can be regarded as a relic of 
more strenuous times; and it is safe to 
prophesy that it will eventually drop out 
of fashion, like snuff-taking and the bob- 
wig. But gum-chewing, on the other 
hand, is not a habit in the strict sense of 
the word. It is an index of defective 
training, an exhibition of mental disquiet, 
whether it be one of New York’s “Finest” 
chewing gum on parade, in the attempt 
to impress the beholder that he is happy, 
care-free and enjoying the function, or 
the laborer who rubs part of his anatomy 
in the attempt to appear at ease when he 
is spoken to by his “boss,” or the country- 


_ man who contorts himself on a drawing- 


room chair to show how thoroughly he is 
at home in his surroundings, or the office- 
girls who chew gum and cluster three 
abreast on crowded thoroughfares to 
show their balanced calm and equanimity 
in the surging crowd. All these futile 
muscular movements are merely the out- 


ward, visible expression of the baneful 
self-consciousness they are intended to 
conceal ; and so long as adequate physical 
training, for the purpose of eradicating 
this trait, is not included in our public 
school course, so long will we have a large 
peasant population, with gum-chewing as 
the characteristic stigmata of the class. 


J 


The National Civic Federa- 
tion is accustomed: to do 
big things. Tho the report 
of its Municipal Ownership Commission 
—a commission which has set a stand- 
ard for impartiality, thoroness and sci- 
entific analysis for all future investigat- 
ing bodies—is still fresh in the public 
mind, it has just put the country in its 
debt again by holding for four days last 
week a great Trust Conference in Chi- 
cago. The resolutions adopted, while 
neither mentioning nor attacking the 
more radical remedies proposed to curb 
trust evils, admirably express the con- 
servative sentiment of the most progres- 
sive public men. The recommendations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and of President Roosevelt that agree- 
ments between railroads as to rates 
should be permitted under proper super- 
vision were endorsed; the improving of 
the Sherman act was recommended ; and 


The Trust 
Conference 


the appointment of a non-partisan com- 


mission to study the whole. trust ques- 
tion was urged upon Congress. THE 
INDEPENDENT is in accord with these 
three principal recommendations, tho 
we are sorry to say that the history!of 
official commissions of inquiry in the 
United States has not been especially 
happy, and frequently their just con- 
clusions have been ignored by legis- 
lators.. Still, such a commission to study 
the trusts can do no harm, and may do 
much good. With the exception of the 
Peace Conference held in this city last 
April, we recall no more important con- 
ference held in the United States during 
the past decade than this one in Chi- 
cago. The Governors of forty-three 
States sent official delegates to repre- 
sent them, and the best-known men in 
business, in labor and in public life were 
present. The National Civic Federation 
and its untiring executive officer, Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley, deserve the thanks of 
the country. 

















FACTORS AMONG THE TRUST COMPANIES. 

1. Clark Williams, the New Superintendent of Banks. 2. Levi P. Morton, President of Morton 
Trust Company. 3. ward King, President of Union Trust Company. 4. Edwin S. Marston, President 
of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 5 General Brayton Ives, President of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company. 6. Henry C. Swords, President of Fulton Trust Company. 7. Edward W. Sheldon, President 
of United States Trust Company. 8. Henry Parish, President of New York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 

9. David M. Morrison, President of the Wash ington Trust Company. 10. John I. Waterbury, Presi- 
11. John E. Borne, Chairman of ncoutive Committee Trust — 
resi- 


pany. 
dent of the Manhattan Trust Company. 
tto T. Bannard, President of New York [rust Company. 13. Edwin Gould, 
14. Leslie M. Shaw, President of Carnegie Trust Company 
itle Guarantee and 


pany of America. 12. 
dent of Bowling Green Trust Company. 
Clarence H. Kelsey, President the 
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New York’s Trust Companies 
and Banks 


AN event of much importance in last 
week’s record of severe financial disturb- 
ance was the creation of a committee of 
trust company presidents. There has 
been need of such an organization. The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, standing 
fourth in the list of New York trust 
companies, so far as total resources 
($69,486,000) and interest-bearing de- 
posits ($57,083,000) were concerned, 
closed its doors on the 22d, after paying 
out about $8,000,000.. On the 23d, a 
meeting of trust company presidents was 
held at J. Pierpont Morgan’s office, with 
John A. Stewart, chairman of the United 
States Trust Company’s trustees, presid- 
ing. It was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of five, “similar in its character to 
the Clearing House Committee of the 
banks,”-to which applications from trust 
companies for assistance may be re- 
ferred, and which shall have power to 


call upon the companies for informatior 


and to report the results of inquiries, 
with advice, to meetings of the presi- 
dents. Mr. Stewart appointed the fol- 
lowing strong committee: Edward King, 
president of the Union Trust Company ; 
Edwin .S. Marston, president of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company; J. 
N. Wallace, president of the Central 
Trust Company; J. W. Castles, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company; John 
I, Waterbury, president of the Manhat- 
tan Trust Company. Mr. Stewart and 
Mr. Morgan will actively co-operate 
with these gentlemen. It is interesting 
to observe that, by the latest official re- 
port, the six companies directly repre- 
sented by the committee and by Mr. 
Stewart have $61,282,500 in capital and 
surplus, that their interest-bearing de- 
posits are $276,480,000, and that their 
total resources amount. to -$348,253,000. 
Among those who attended this meeting 
were: James Stillman, Henry C. Frick, 
E. H. Harriman, E. H. Gary, Thomas 
F. Ryan, August Belmont and Paul 
Morton. 

Our trust companies are powerful 


institutions. Their growth has been rapid 
during the last ten years. On August 
22d the 51 companies in the city of New 
York were capitalized at $60,636,000, 
and their surpluses and undivided profits 
amounted to $167,982,000. Deposits . 
subject to check, not preferred, were 
$692,744,000; interest-bearing deposits 
were $909,677,800, and the total re- 
sources were $1,205,019,700. The re- 
sources of the 35 trust companies in 
other cities of the State are only a little 
more than $100,000,000. A majority of 
the New York City companies, and espe- 
cially the older ones, have been conserva- 
tive and highly beneficial to the public. 
It would be difficult to find, in any other 
money center, institutions of a more 
admirable character than, for example, 
the Union, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust. 
the Central, the United States, the Guar- 
anty and others which might well be 
named with these. Their affairs have 
been controlled by financiers of the best 
type. Some of the younger companies 
have departed from the purpose for 
which such corporations were originally 
formed, which was the execution of 
trusts of various kinds, and have entered 


_upon a general banking business, which 


in some instances, has been accompanied 
by the promoting of new projects and 
combinations. So far as general bank- 
ing is concerned, they have been doing 
such business as the banks do, but not 
under the restrictions imposed upon 
banks. For their banking and promo- 
tion business there has been need of 
regulations and safeguards in addition to 
those already provided by law. We have 
reason to expect that the condition of the 
Knickerbocker, when fully shown, will 
point to this need. It will be recalled 
that in 1903 the imposition of new re- 
quirements as to reserves caused all but 
three of the trust companies already in 
the Clearing House Association to with- 
draw from it, and that in 1906 a law was 
enacted which requires the companies to 
keep a reserve of 15 per cent. It may be 
that the present disturbance will show 
that further legislation is needed for the 
restraint of the younger and more specu- 
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SOME PROMINENT BANK PRESIDENTS. 
Richard Delafield, President of the National Park Bank. 2. George F. Baker, President of the First 
National Bank. 3. J. Edward d Simmons, President of the Fourth ‘National Bank. 4. Dumont ‘Gate, Presi- 


8. William H. at ional ae Valentine P. Li: 


the National Bank of en man Sy 10. Ed Beane eg = President of Importers and Traders National 
Bank (member of the Clearing House Committee). Robert M. Gallaway, President of the Merchants 
National Bank of the City of New York. 12. Themes H. Hubbard, President of the International Bank. 
13. Seth M. Milliken, President of the Mercantile National Bank. 14. Stephen Baker, President of Man- 
hattan Company. Photographs by Gessford and others, 
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lative companies. At all events, the new 
committee will exercise a conservative 
and protective influence. It should be 
made a: permanent organization. 

It will be noticed that during the 
financial crisis of last week there was 
no proof that any one of the banks sub- 
jected to criticism was insolvent. Even 
the Mercantile National was pronounced 
sound and safe, altho a part of its com- 


fortable surplus was affected by loans’ 


on securities not quickly marketable. 
The small _ institutions which  tem- 
porarily suspended payment did so be- 
cause of a lack of currency. Our peo- 
ple have reason to regard the great 
banks of New York with confidence. 
On October 19th the totals for the fifty- 
three banks (thirty-three national and 
twenty State) in the Clearing House 
Association were as follows: Capital, 
$129,400,000; profits, | $164,098,300; 
loans, $1,076,846,300; deposits, $1,025,- 
711,400. State banks represent about 
one-sixth or one-seventh of the capital 
and profits. There are six of the na- 
3ank of Com- 
merce, .First, Park, Hanover and Chase 
—which stand at the head of the list in 
the matter of deposits, and which show 
the following large totals: Capital, $74,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$80,466,300; loans, $537,005,000; de- 
posits, $535,718,000. The fourth in this 
list, the National Park, of which Rich- 
ard Delafield has long been president, is 
an admirable example of a great com- 
mercial bank. Within its fine new build- 
ing, on Broadway just below the Post 
Office, it has spacious, handsome and 
well planned offices. According to last 
week’s statement its capital is $3,000,- 
000; its surplus and undivided profits 
amount_to $8,934,000; and its deposits 
are $76,539,000. The solidity and con- 
servatism of many of the associated 
banks are proverbial. Among the insti- 
tutions whose names at once suggest 
these qualities to business men are the 
Chemical, the Importers’ and Traders’, 
the American Exchange and the First 
National. The Merchants’ National (Rob- 
ert M. Gallaway, president) has done 
business at the same location in Wall 
street for more than 100 years. 

The most conservative and at the 
same time the most enlightened and ex- 
pert elements of banking in New York 


tional banks—the City, 
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are represented in the very competent 
committee of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. This is the committee which 
has so recently eliminated certain ob- 
jectionable speculators and promoters 
from a group of banks, assistance to the 
Mercantile National. and other banks 
under criticism having been conditioned 
upon the withdrawal of these men. It 
was excellent work, promptly done. We 
are confident that the influence of the 
Association and of its committee will 
hereafter be exerted to exclude such 
persons, who commonly obtain control 
of banks—sometimes of several such in- 
stitutions—in order that the funds ac- 
cumulating in them may be used for the 
promotion and financing of various 
projects and enterprises. To permit 
such a use of banks is to endanger both 
the interests of the public and those of 
the banks which are conservative and 
properly conducted. In critical times 
the danger spreads far and wide, the 
mere occasional association of innocent 
capitalists with those who are under 
public condemnation being enough to 
impair confidence in sound institutions. 
This has been shown by the recent expe- 
rience of trust companies in Providence. 
The ability of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee has been shown not only in its 
elimination of undesirables, but also in 
the support which, with the aid and 
counsel of Mr. Morgan and his allies, 


‘it has given so promptly and vigorously 


to institutions which were undeservedly 
in trouble. 

Governor Hughes has appointed Mr. 
Clark Williams Superintendent of 
Banks, as Mr. Mott’s health -would not 
permit him to perform the duties of this 
highly responsible office. Mr. Williams, 
at the time of his appointment, was vice- 
president and active manager of the 
Columbia Trust Company, an_ inde- 
pendent institution, organized about two 
years ago. He is thirty-seven years old 
and a grandson of Myron H. Clark, who 
was Governor of New York in 1855. 
His father was a banker in Canan- 
daigua. <A graduate of Williams Col- 
lege in the class of 1892, Mr. Williams 
was afterward for a time with the Guar- 
anty and Indemnity Company, and then 
held in the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, successively, the offices 
of assistant secretary, assistant treas- 
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urer, treasurer and vice-president. He 
was president of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1906, and for four years past 
has served in the executive council of 
the Association. 


....A report of the British Iron Trade 
Association shows that the output of pig 
iron for the first half of 1907 was as fol- 
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rails was received last week by the Car- 
negie Steel Company from the Japanese 
Government, with the understanding that 
quick delivery will bring another order 
for 30,000 tons. The price is $30, deliv- 
ered at Yokohama. To American roads 
the price is $28 at the mill. 

....George E. Roberts, who retired 
from the office of Director of the Mint in 
August, has completed his compilation of 
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Showing in the center the desk of the President, 
Richard Delafield. 


lows: United States, 13,478,044 tons; 
Germany, 6,355,953; Great Britain, 
5,194,712. 

....J. B. Robinson, chairman of the 
South African Banking Company, and 
well known as an owner of gold mines, 
estimates at $5,000,000,000 the value of 
the gold not yet taken out at the Rand, 
and expresses the opinion that there are 
great. deposits yet undiscovered in the 
Transvaal, 

....An order for 15,000 tons of ste-! 


the statistics relating to the output of gold 
and silver in the calendar year 1906. The 
gold output of the United States was 
$94,373,800, against $88,180,700 in 1905. 
The principal gain was in Alaska ($6,- 
439,500) ; and Colorado’s loss was $2,- 
766,700. The silver output was 56,517.- 
goo ounces, having a commercial value of 
$38,256,400, the quantity being almost 
the same as in 1905. The largest losses 
were in Montana and Colorado, and the 
greatest gain was in Arizona, 
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Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ 
Credits 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO.- 


59 Wall Street, New York 











Union Trust Co. 
of New York 


No. 80 Broadway 
and 


No. 425 Fifth Ave. | 


Corner 38th Street 


Deposits Received 
Subject to Check 


Established 1864 


Surplus | 
$7,500,000 


Capital 
$1,000,000 
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: Assurance 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


92 William Street, - - New York City 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, 


January 1, 1907 
Assets, - - « rs 
Liabilities, - . ° 


Surplus to Policyholders - 
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1,226,464 
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DIRECTORS. 
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Caramels 
of Acknowledged Superiority 


New Store 


43-45 West 34th Street 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
“‘ Right in the Heart of the Shopping District ”’ 





Me S is owned, controlled, operated and managed 
by the same interests to-day as during the past thirty years 
Purity, Quality and Flavor 


watched more carefully than ever 


A Full Line of 
iylirt Delicious Candies 
always on hand in absolutely Fresh Condition 


Ice Cream Soda 
And other Fountain Drinks Served to Perfection 





Telephone connection 


Try oar Chocolate Dipped Triscui 
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Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
the spindles before you ‘‘hook 

up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 
other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 

wwdered mica which reduces 
riction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 
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fEWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 












A Fair 
Show 


Give yourself a fair show 
to earn and achieve. If 
COFFEE interferes, stop 
and use 


POSTUM 


“ There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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BINDERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





DIVIDENDS 





THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
128 Broadway, New York, October 25th, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, 
hel today, a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER 
CENT. on the capital stock was declared, payable Novem- 
ber 1st proximo, to stockholders of record at close of 


business October 25th, 1907. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 





AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 50. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 50) of ONE AND 
THRE E-QUART RS PER CENT. on the preferred capital 
stock of the American Graphophone Company will be paid 
November 15, 1907, to stockholders of record November 1. 
By order of the Directors. 


EDWARD D. BASTON, President. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, October 24, 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend King 

-e No. 14) on the COMMON STOCK of this Company 

of THREE DOLLARS ($3.00) per Lge payable December 
,» out of surplus net earnings, to holders of COM- 

MON Stock as registered at the close of the transf 

on November 7th, 1907. The r 

MON Stock will be closed at three o’clock P. M. on No- 

vember 7th, 1907, and will be reopened at ten o'clock A A. M 

on December 1907. 

Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of COMMO 
Stock who —~ e orders therefor at this em. 














W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasure! 
5 Nassau Street, _ it York City, 


















THE INDEPENDENT 


THE CENTURY BANK 


Fifth Avenue & 20th Street 
Branch; Broadway & 104th Street NEW YORK CITY 


























TE, Ee. GRA WOOD o0ccdc ces ccccccspevaseebeces President 

C. H. DALE, New York City. STUART DUNCAN, wee York City. EDGAR O. SILVER, New York City. 

Pres. N. Y. Belting and Packing Co. John Duncan’s Sons, i Silver & Burdett, Publishers. 

Dir. Merchants’ Exchange Nat. Bk. CHAS. A. FRANK, BR, York City. J. F. TAILOTT, New + City. 
A. H. DAYTON, Naugatuck, Conn. Trustee Broadway Savings Inst. Firm of James Talco 

Cash. ist Net. Bk., Naugatuck, WM. A. GRIPPEN, Bridgeport, Conn. HARRIS WHITTEMORE, Nauga- 

Conn, Pres. Bridgeport Malleable Iron Co. tuck, 
JAMES R. DEERING, New York City. A. M. NAPIER, New York City. Pres. Haugathek Malleable Iron Co. 
Pres, Tide-Water Building Co. 











The Middlesex Banking Company 







OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 





cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Keal Esta'e; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
om years’ business Fat loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 


















REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTrY NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business August 22d, 1907: 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ...........scceecscees $3,643,513 86 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured Nid sal@hece 2,365 24 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation .......... 200,000 00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits..... 50,000 00 
Dene, Deals: Bae. hot: oc. c cadadebbomeace 1,369,327 29 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 322,250 00 
Other real estate owned ...........s.0055 20,957 43 
L Due “— National banks (not reserve 

GURNEE) cnccccccssepececécncesccctenecceny 114,857 84 
THE FOURTH NATIONA Checks and other cash items.............. 93,512 68 
as ad See mea — come eidiniihoe 208,897 11 
Notes of other National banks............ 47,550 00 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 10,506 28 

Lawful money reserve in hank, viz.: 
—— * ey Pe ee ree eS 

POS- egal-tender motes ........ceeee eee dee oc 167, 

YORK OFFERS TO DE Ss Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% $6,000 @ 





CE ClpOMAtiER) . ..0< cccccasccssescccccccsce 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, — than 5% 





ITORS EVERY FACILITY redemption fund ....... pieccdtieecvnes éoee 1,600 00 
Total ..ccccce ere cerdecoccegecsc eseceee $7,449,139 23 





















WHICH THEIR BALANCES, Beak ee 
Gonttal ee pate fWs.s.cececs Gucdhescentes eS 
PO ee Se ea rs eee Y 
BUSINESS AND RES NSI- = profits, less expenses and taxes wa.908 38 
nettenht. bdnkectse Selakbbeteds (222200252: 200°") 
RA Due to State banke and bankers..... coghas 1,000 00 
BILITY WAR NT. Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 243, = = 
Dividends unpaid .........cceeeeeeee THO 
Individual deposits subject to check 4.741.429 at 
Demand certificates of deposit 691.418 30 
Certified checks ..........-- 198,293 69 
Cashier’s checks pa errs S 





United States deposits ..... grt 
Bills payable, pectedier certificates of deposit 

for money borrowed ........-seeeeeeeees 100,000 00 

Kaela 

,,. reyrerrrc pe, verry Tory eros ty ee ame 3 


State of New York, County of New York, 8s. 
I, FRANCIS L. LELAND, President of the aheve- named 
bank, do soleranly swear that the above peetpapent is true 


t t of my knowledge and belief. 
@ the best a od FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 


FOURTEENTH STREET BANK | , sorte on sworn wo wigs, pete gtr 4 
New York, Oct. 22, 1907. Notary Public, City and @ounty of New York. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared the Correct—Attest: 

usual quarterly Dividend of 2%2%, free of tax, payable CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, 
WM. CA NTER, 

T. M. CHEESMAN, 


Nov. 1st, 1907. 
LOUIS V. ENNIS, Cashier. - 
PACIFIC BANK 


Pr ya a & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 470 Broadway, New York, October 224, 1907. 

pons due November ist, 1907, from Consolidated The Board of Directors neve — day declared a quar 

Mo orteuge Five Per Cent. Bonds of this company will be terly dividend of Two Per Ce payable to the™ stock- 

jg BY and after that date on presentation at the office holders on and after Noveuber te oe, The transfer 
of the Central Trust Company, ge bf 4 at New York. books will be closed to a. a 

. H. DAVIS, ‘Treasurer. ‘ER WIN, Cashier. 

















Directors. 
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East River National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
680 BROADWAY 


M 
ZENAS E. NEWELL 
BenBoEees. 
DAVID BANKS 
DAVID BANKS, JR. NCE? 
FREDERIC T. HUME WILLARD 8. TUTTLE 
GEORGE R. TTRNBULL P, CHATNCEY ANDERSON 
FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN 


WEST SIDE BANK 


ORGANIZED 1869 
485-487 Eighth Avenue,near 34th Street 
NEW YORK 


Capital $200 000 Surplus $500,000 


CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN, President. 

FRED’K K. KELLER, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ROHE, Second Vice-President. 
THEO. M. BERTINE, Third Vice-President. 
WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 

FRED’K L, WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
Christian F. Tietjen, W. Edgar Pruden, A. W. Miller, 
Fred’k K. Keller, Thomas Stokes, Theo. M. Bertine, 
Joseph Stern, Charles Rohe, John P. Windolpb, 
Fred’k Beck, A George Karsch, Hobart J. Vark, 
Francis L. Leland, Augustus Tietjen. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. INSPECTION INVITED. 











1851 1907 


THE 


Chatham National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
Broadway and John Street 
Capital - - 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE M. HARD, President 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, Retired 
HENRY P. DOREMUS, Cashier 
SANFORD H. STEELE, Vice-President 
General Chemical Co. 
FRANK R. LAWRENCE, Attorney 
DANIEL J. CARROLL, Lumber 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Pres. 
Goodyear India Rubber Glove Co. 
G. P. MOROSINI, Banker 
HENRY F. SHOEMAKER, Banker 
WILLIAM B. CONRAD White Goods 
FRANKLIN S. EROM 
Treas. U. S. Finishing Co. 
FRANK J. HEANEY, Exporter 
SAMUEL WEIL, Capitatist 
LEWIS COON, Real ~ 
O. G. FESSENDEN, of H 
Wheeler & Co., Jewelers 


GEORGE M. HARD, President 
HENRY P. DOREMWUS, Cashier 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN, Ass’t Cashier 














THE JEFFERSON 
BANK 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 





CAPITAL, - - $500,000 

SURPLUS - - - $500,000 
OFFICERS e 

HERMAN BROESEL. ......cccccecece ,-Pre.ident 

Se Es nhenseecndadessecéecen Vice-President 

Was. - BE Ea on svndnnscdestsccueasev’ Cashier 

WERE Fo BRA vcecsccciceces Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 





THE 
MUTUAL BANK 


Broadway at 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


Capital, - - 
Surplus,- ~- 


DIREC rorRs 
Richard Delafield, Chairman 


Otto M. Eidlitz A. P. W. Kinnan 
John E. Borne E. A. McAlpin 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Samuel McMillan 
Andrew J. Connick 
Lee Shubert Charles A. Sackett 
C. W. Luyster Loyal L. Smith 
Thomas Dimond James Thomson 
John C. Van Cleaf 


$450,000 
Earned Surplus $1,000,000 






$200,000 
$300,000 


Stephen McPartland 


Geo. F. Vietor. 

Trenor L. Park. 
Rudolph Erbsloh. 
H. L. Cammann. 
Herman Broesel. 





Sam’l Strasbourger. 
Max Radt. 


Maurice Brill. 
S. J. Silberman. 


Samuel Fleck, Jr. 


Elkan Holzman. 
Geo. L. Storm. 
K. Mandell. 











OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. SACKETT, President 
John C, Van Cleaf, Vice-President 
William B. Krug, Vice-President; 
Hugh N. Kirkland, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
Eugene Galvin, Asst. Cashier 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON SPECIAL 
CHECK ACCOUNTS 








THE INDEPENDENT 


BRYANT PARK BANK | HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 


122 West 42d Street, New York Broadway and 42d Street 


Capital and Surplus, $300,000 CAPITAL, $1 000,000 


President, E. R. CHAPMAN 


mf WaRWaR _. Pres’ BOARD OF apageees. 


Christopher F. Bode, L. Moy: 
E. B. “ hapman, n, Wittkam “Rinkhof, 


Christian F. Gennerich, tusieder, 
—— John am, Henry C. Strahmann, 
Chas. on Clifford Thomson, 
. DIRECTORS. Henry "G. Lewi William Von Twistern. 
BAward, Achforth, Jacob Mattern. Frank B. MeDonsld, 
enry L. Cohen, Mortimer Regensburg, INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS 
John F. Doherty, Benjamin F. Terwilligar, 
Eugene E. Hinkle, W. W. Warner, YOUR ACCOUNT -INVITED 
Jacob Loewer, Jules Weber, 
Winfield S. Weser. 


The Oriental Bank || PACIFIC BANK 


INCORPORATED 1858 470 BROADWAY. 
182-184 BROADWAY ‘ 
Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City A Conservative De p ository 


CAPITAL, - - - - = $750,000.00 for 57 Years. 


SURPLUS, <-- = $1,100,000.00 


pagers CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


R. W. JONES, JR., President 

NELSON G. AYRES, let’ Vice-President. 

LUDWIG NISSEN, $i 250 000 00 

ERSKINE HEWITT, Vice-Presidents. ] ‘ , 
ARLES J. DAY, 


GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 
R. B. ESTERBROOK, Assistant Cashier. 


LSON G. AYRES ross Vice-President FULTON TRUST Co. 


NE 
a 4. BEEKMAN, Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 
Attorn 
SAMUEL BRTTLE, Gpetemen of Board, United Engineer- OF NEW YORK 
mtract: ‘0 
aa coke 7 acaael bm my Bete Sie Dent. 30 NASSAU STREET 
n; Treasurer Broadway. Savings Institution, New 
York CURpvinep rors 91,266,000 
R. HALSEY Capitalist 5 5 
pitalist De 
Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. ‘Pays Interest on posite 
J President TRUSTEES. 
Henry C. Swords, Pres. George G. Dewitt, 
RICHARD 8B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National Bank, H. H. Cammann, V.-Pres. 
New York.—Attorney at Law H. W. Reighley, Sec’y. 
nee = yg tet ¥, Cotton Merchant, 30 Broad Street, of Charles C. Burke, 
at New Orleans, La. Lispenard Stewart, Harrison E. Gawtry, 
WILLIA uccamOn, VicerPresident the American Henry Lewis Morris, Frank 8. — 
Lea Edwin A. Cruikshank, Robert 
Capitalist | Charles A. Peabody, Frederic de . Foster, 
rter- of Diamonds Joel Francis Freeman, Alfred E. Marling, 
4 ted Fruit Co., Bos- Douglas Robinson, Richard H. Williams, 
oat and New York. Charlies 8. Brown, Howland Pell, 
C. WHITNEY. Anditer, New Vork Wife Ine. Ma. Archibald D. Russell. 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
(New York and Illinois.) 


NEW YORK: 


Broad Exchange Building, 25 Broad Street. 


CHICAGO: “SAN FRANCISCO: NEW ORLEANS: 
Royal Insurance Building. 517 Market Street. Hibernia Bank Building. 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. Cable, « adorjest.” 


















































